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Keep the Railroads Running 


the Government that may result from the new strike 

ballot being taken by the railway shopmen, Con- 
gress can be expected to “stand by the President.” 
When he served notice on the Railroad Brotherhoods 
that there would be no permanent advances in wages to 
meet temporary conditions, the President took a stand 
that Congress approved almost to a man. 

After three years, Congress still smarts under the 
coercion employed to force thru the Adamson eight- 
hour law. It is now pleased to observe that the Brother- 
hoods have “licked the President’s hand until they have 
drawn blood.” Altho the President’s message to the 
shopmen was couched in the most conciliatory language, 
Congressional leaders have been informed that the 
President meant every word and will not retreat one 
step from the position he has taken. 

On a previous ballot 98 per cent of the shopmen 
voted to strike, and on the present ballot a similar vote 
is expected. This would not mean that a strike was in- 
evitable. The leaders of the shopmen are known to be 
opposed to striking at this time, but they fear that their 
followers may overturn them unless they take the most 
vigorous possible action. With this situation the leaders 


I: the struggle of the transportation workers with 


may still be able to find a way out, even if a strike is 
authorized. 

A strike by the shopmen undoubtedly would involve 
all the organized railroad workers and would seriously 
cripple, if not completely tie up, the transportation sys- 
tems of the country. Senator Thomas and other mem- 
bers have urged that the Government make prepara- 
tions to insure continued service—in other words, to 
break any strike that may materialize. The responsi- 
bility for keeping the railroads running rests with, the 
Executive, and Congress, while shouting sympathetic 
advice from the side-lines, may be depended upon to 
make every effort to keep it there. 

In the President’s appeal to the people to enforce a 
wage truce during the transition period, which accom- 
panied his rejection of the shopmen’s demands, he 
again emphasized that no material reduction in the 
cost of living can be effected until the peace treaty is 
ratified. The President practically promised reductions 
when ratification takes place. Many senators doubt that 
the promise can be carried out. Demands from Germany 
and Austria for American goods, they say, will deplete 
the domestic market and will be calculated to increase 
rather than lower prices. 
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The Washington Melodrama.—From the Chicago Daily News. 
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Memphis Commercial Appeal 


Roller skates 


The statement was designed to create additional pub- 
lic pressure for quick action on the peace treaty. The 
Administration is now convinced it has nothing to gain 
by delay and it wishes to come to grips in the Senate 
immediately. In was in response to Administration de- 
mands that Senator Lodge forced action in the Foreign 
Relations Committee on the Shantung settlement. The 
committee voted for a direct textual amendment to the 
treaty, which would, if accepted by the Allies, have the 
effect of turning back all rights in the Shantung penin- 
sula to China. Later it adopted other textual amend- 
ments by Senator Fall, which would have the effect of 
eliminating the United States from all commissions cre- 
ated under the peace settlement except the Reparations 
Commission. 

The action of the Foreign Relations Committee on 
Shantung, “packed” as it was with opponents of the 
treaty, was never in doubt. There is doubt, however, 
that it will be approved by the necessary majority in 
the Senate. Senator Swanson said, after a conference 
with the President, that the changes in the Shantung 
settlement would not be accepted by England and 
France, and the result would be that the United States 
would be compelled to make a separate peace with Ger- 
many, if the action of the Foreign Relations Committee 
were ratified by the Senate. The United States would 
thus be placed in a position similar to that of Germany 
and would be forced to seek admission to the League of 
Nations after it had been established by the Allies. 

In response to written questions by Senator Fall, 
President Wilson said he could never consent to a sep- 
arate peace with Germany, and the Administration is 
now bending every effort to secure the defeat of the 
Shantung amendment on the floor of the Senate. It is 
interesting in this connection to recall that the Shan- 
tung settlement was picked by Senators Johnson and 
Borah, irreconcilable opponents of the League of Na- 
tions, early in the fight as a minor point of attack 
against the treaty. Even they never expected that Shan- 
tung would assume the proportions of a major issue. 
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Another device decided upon by the irreconcilables in 


their first conferences was a play upon anti-British- 


sentiment in connection with the League of Nations. 
This device they have now called into play with some 
effect. Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, for instance, is 
being swayed from his support of the treaty because of 
his sympathy for Ireland, and Senator Hoke Smith, re- 
membering the British blockade of the North Sea coast 
and the consequent losses to southern cotton growers, 
also is tempted to join the ranks of the treaty’s oppo- 
nents. ' 

There are some signs that the critics of the treaty, 
feeling that they are approaching the peak of their 
strength, will eliminate further delay and seek an early 
test in the Senate. Senator Hitchcock predicts that the 
treaty will be acted on in the Senate by the end of Sep- 
tember, but Senator McCumber is not so optimistic. He 
believes Christmas will see the treaty still under -dis- 
cussion. 

The treaty is not the only matter being delayed by 
the Senate at present. Senator Gronna fears that his 
committee cannot report legislation for the regulation 
of the packers much before the end of the year, and 
much of the high cost of living legislation asked by 
the President is still awaiting action. 

Senators who have worked for several years winning 
adherents in other sections for their plans for regulat- 
ing the packers, have been dismayed to discover that 
an enormous pork industry was built up in the South 
during the war, and that southern senators, upon whose 
votes they had counted, are now opposed to any legis- 
lation that would hamper the packers and limit the 
market for hogs. 

While holding up legislation that has been asked for 
coping with the high cost of living, Republican mem- 
bers of Congress are criticizing Attorney General 
Palmer for his failure to ask legislation revising the 
anti-trust laws. They say the Administration wishes to 
get after the “little profiteers” but for political reasons 
will interfere with the “big profiteers” as little as 
possible. 

If Attorney General Palmer is successful in his fight 
against high prices, it has been hinted, he will be re- 
garded in some quarters as the logical Democratic can- 
didate for President in 1920. This accounts for much of 
the criticism being launched at present against Mr. 
Palmer’s administration of the office of Alien Property 
Custodian. 

All issues are complicated by the approach of the 
presidential campaign and the scarcity of desirable 
presidential candidates. There has been a quiet boom 








Women Are for the League 
By Mrs, George Bass 


Chairman, Women’s Division, 
Democratic National Committee 


I have just returned from a journey into forty different 
states in every one of which I have been in conference 
with women and men political leaders. I think the Repub- 
licans are finding women are for the League. 

Women went into the war by the same inevitable steps 
that the President went into the war. Why? To the end 
that there should be no more war. And that’s why they’re 
with the President now. They don’t want to stop when 
the job is half done. They want to be with the President 
to the finish. 

I found women literally flaming with enthusiasm for 
Mr. Wilson and the League and his leadership in attain- 
ing the League. And you can lay it down that they will 
be with him to the journey’s end. 













































Press stiusirating 
General James G. Harbord, who commanded the 
Marines at Belleau Wood and later was in charge 
of the important Service of Supply, enlisted as a 
Private in Company A of the Fourth Infantry in 
January, 1889. In 1898 he became a “volunteer” 
Major in the Rough Riders. After he was mustered 
out he was made a Captain of the regular Cavalry, 
and after another long wait became a Major in 
December, 1914, and a Lieutenant-Colonel in May. 
1917. He went to France with General Pershing and 
was the first Chief of Staff of the A. E. F. He was 
promoted to Brigadier-General in August, 1917 

















Press [lustrating 


During the war General Frank E. Bamford 
commanded the First Division, the Twenty- 
sixth Division, and after the armistice the 
School Area of the A. E. F., altho in 1891, 
after graduation from the university, he was 
a Private in Company E of the Second Infantry 


Generals 





Press Illustrating 


General Evan M. Johnson en- 
listed as a Private in Company 
F of the Tenth Infantry in 1882, 
but when the National Army 
was organized he was made 
Brigadier-General and served in 
the A. E. F., as commander 
of the Seventy-seventh Divi- 
sion for several short periods 





Press Illustrating 
General Preston Brown is a Yale graduate of 92 
who rose from Private in Battery A of the Fifth 
Artillery to Commander of the Third Division of 
the A. E. F. He had four years’ service in the ranks 
before he got his commission of Second Lieutenant 
of the Second Infantry. He attended the Army 
Service Schools at Fort Leavenworth and graduated 
from the Army Staff College in 1914. He was pro- 
moted to Lieutenant-Colonel in August, 1917, to 
Colonel in February, 1918, and to Brigadier-Gen- 
eral five months later. He led the Third Division 
into Germany after the signing of the ‘armistice 

















Press Illustrating 


It took General Campbell King only twenty- 
one years to climb the army ladder. He en- 
listed as a Private in Troop K of the Fifth 
Cavalry in 1897; he was made.a Brigadier-Gen- 
eral in the A. E. F. in 1918. In 1916 he was an 
instructor at the Fort Leavenworth Army School 
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King Swope, the twenty-six year old Congressman from Kentucky 


during the last few weeks for Senator Lodge as the 
Republican nominee. 

“The trouble with the Foreign Relations Committee,” 
Senator Thomas observed, “is the presence on it of so 
many water-logged presidential candidates, afraid to 
get away from shore.” 

Men on the Foreign Relations Committee who re- 
gard themselves as “presidential possibilities” are Sen- 
ators Hitchcock and Pomerene, Democrats, and Sena- 
tors Borah, Johnson, Harding and Knox, Republicans. 
The reaction of the country to present activities in 
Washington will in a large measure dictate the selec- 
tion of the Republican candidate at least. If no one 
Republican in Washington stands out above the rest, 
the nomination will probably go to one of the state 
governors. 

R. M. B., Washington 


The Royal Prince Regent Deposed 


HE report of Herbert Hoover, head of the Inter- 

national Relief Organization, as to the situation 

in Hungary and his insistence upon the repudia- 
tion of Archduke Joseph’s usurpation of power, aroused 
the Supreme Council at Paris to prompt and decisive 
action. A message was sent to Budapest notifying the 
Royal Prince Regent that they would have no dealings 
with the Government he had set up: 

That Government came into existence not by the will of 
the people but by a coup d’état carried out by a small body 
of police under the protection of a foreign army. 

It has at its head a member of the house of Hapsburg, 
whose policies and actions were largely responsible for the 
calamities under which the world is suffering and will long 
suffer. A peace negotiated by such a Government is not 
likely to be lasting; nor can the Allied and Associated Gov- 
ernments give the economic support which Hungary needs. 

The difficulties in the way of obtaining by election of a 
faithful reflection of the popular will are, in the present 
unhappy state of Hungary, most serious. They would be 
overwhelming if an election were carried out under Haps- 
burg influences. Even if an assembly elected under such 
circumstances were really representative, no one would 
think so. 

The interallied mission at Budapest delivered this 
ultimatum on Saturday afternoon, August 23, with the 
warning that he must resign within two hours. At 
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eight o’clock the mission was notified of the resigna- 
tion of the Archduke and his cabinet. A new ministry 
was formed containing representatives of various par- 
ties including the Socialists and Bolsheviki. Herr Peidll, 
who was one of the Soviet Commissioners under Bela 
Kun and who was selected by the Allies as Premier of 
the provisional Government following that, is to be 
Minister of Food in the new cabinet. 

The Supreme Council, tho unable to prevent the Ru- 
manians from carrying away food and machinery from 
Hungary, has requested them to take an inventory of 
all the property they confiscate in order that its value 
may be deducted from any indemnity due Rumania. 

In the Banat of southern Hungary 50,000 Rumanian 
troops, contrary to the will of the Allies, have been 
sent to occupy territory claimed by the Serbs as popu- 
lated chiefly by their race. Serbian troops have also 
moved into the Banat as far as the line drawn by the 
Paris Conference and there is imminent danger of a 


_ Clash between the opposing forces. 


The Question of Thrace 


MERICAN principles seem likely to prevail in 
the solution of the problem of the partition of 
Thrace, which has been the subject of agitation 
and intrigue for many months. It was a question of 
the utmost difficulty and delicacy, for racial feuds of 
centuries were involved and no clear-cut line could be 
drawn between right and wrong. Statistics as to the 
ethnological composition of the region are unreliable 
and conflicting. Greek maps show it nearly all Greek, 
and Bulgarian maps make it mostly Bulgarian. Lan- 
guage is not a safe guide, for many of the inhabitants 
speak two or more. Religion is no better, for there have 
been apostates from all faiths. Historic relations have 
no bearing on present affiliations. The complexion of 
the population has been forcibly changed by deporta- 
tions and massacres by all parties when they had a 
chance. 
In this uttermost angle of Europe had been crowded 
remnants of all the various European and Asiatic races 
who had for the last three thousand years struggled 
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Press Illustrating 
Henry Ford, watched by his friends, Thomas Edison, H. S. Fire- 


stone and John Burroughs, chisels his name on what is to be 
the cornerstore of the Ford tractor plant at Green Island 
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for the possession of the point of land linking the two 
continents, all too intermingled to be separated by any 
kind of geographical division. According to the figures 
of the Greek propagandists on the population of the ter- 
ritory in dispute, the vilayet or province of Adrianople 
was in 1912 composed of 508,000 Turks, 366,000 Greeks, 
108,000 Bulgars, 24,000 Armenians and 19,000 Jews in 
round numbers, making altogether a little more than 
a million. The Greeks, being a seafaring and trading 
people, have spread all along the littoral of the Black 
Sea and Aegean in Europe and Asia Minor. The Turks 
and Bulgars are largely peasantry and farther inland. 

When the American delegates at the Paris Confer- 
ence came to consider the question they found, as in 
other cases, that an attempt had been made to deter- 
mine it in advance by secret agreements without con- 
sulting the people most concerned. In the midst of the 
war, when Greece was wavering between a pro-German 
King and a pro-Ally Premier, Great Britain and France 
tried to win her over by offering her the whole of 
Thrace. This was a violation of the President’s prin- 
ciples in two points; first, it placed under Greek rule a 
population of which, according to the Greek figures, 
only about a third were Greek, and second, it shut off 
Bulgaria entirely from the Aegean. It was Bulgaria’s 
effort to reach a seaport to the south that led to the 
Balkan war of 1912 and, if she were again cut off from 
the coast, it would likely lead to another war in the 
future. 

Here was clearly a case for the application of the 
President’s dictum, that if we are to have permanent 
peace there must be “no discrimination between those 
to whom we wish to be just and those to whom we do 
not wish to be just.” It was natural to want to inflict 
punishment upon Bulgaria for taking the wrong side 
in the war, as well as for her brutal treatment of sub- 
ject populations during the war. But to curtail the ter- 
ritory of Bulgaria to any great extent would make the 
Balkan situation worse than before. In fact, if the new 
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boundaries were to be drawn with regard to racial affil- 
iations alone Bulgaria would gain rather than lose, for 
the peace imposed upon her at Bucharest in 1913, after 
she had been defeated by the combined attack from all 
sides of Serbia, Montenegro, Greece, Rumania and Tur- 
key, was generally acknowledged to be without ethnical 
or ethical warrant. King Ferdinand in accepting the 
peace of Bucharest frankly declared that it was but a 
truce and that he should seize the first opportunity to 
reverse it by an appeal to arms. His chance for revenge 
came the next year and he concluded a secret treaty 
with Austria that enabled the Bulgars to overrun 
southern Serbia and northern Macedonia. 

But the Austrian King Ferdinand of Bulgaria repre- 
sented his people no better than King Constantine did 
the Greeks. The Bulgars hated the Austrians and per- 
sisted in treating their Russian prisoners as brethren. 
Toward America Bulgaria has always been friendly 
and more hospitable toward our teachers and mission- 
aries than any of the other Balkan peoples. During the 
whole war the American schools in Bulgaria ran with- 
out interference, teaching in English and French. 
After America entered the war the Bulgars became 
increasingly dissatisfied with their position, altho the 
German star was still in the ascendant. Since the United 
States did not declare war against Bulgaria, American 
influence could be exerted thru various channels and 
this contributed to the collapse of Bulgaria and the ex- 
pulsion of King Ferdinand. The defection of Bulgaria 
broke the connection between the Teutonic Powers and 
Turkey, thus enabling the British to defeat the Turks 
and the Italians to drive back the Austrians. 

At the Paris Conference the American delegates 
pointed out the undesirability of taking away from Bul- 
garia the part of northern Thrace where the Bulgars 
predominate and urged that Bulgaria be allowed to re- 
tain a strip of territory leading to the Aegean seaport. 
France and England were committed by the secret treaty 
to the Greek claims for the whole of Thrace, but Ita'v 
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Proposed plan for the partition of Thrace favored by Assistant Secretary of State Polk at the Paris Conference. By the Balkan 
wars of 1912-13 the Turks were expelled from the Balkans, but thru the interposition of the powers retained the region between 
\drianople and Constantinople. Greece gained the ports of Salonica and Kavala, and Bulgaria gained the port of Dedeagatch. 
Greece now claims all of Thrace, but it is proposed to retain under international control a strip of territory about Constantinople 
and the Straits and also a corridor connecting Bulgaria with the Aegean. In this way both Greece and Bulgaria will have access to 


both the Black and Aegean Seas. 


The United States may be made mandatory for one or both the international areas 
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THEN AND NOW 


The “Great Eastern” was the largest ship in the world in 1860 when this photograph shows her moored in the North 
River at the foot of Hammond Street (now West Twelfth Street) following her maiden voyage from Southampton. “We 
may repeat here, briefly, that the ‘Great Eastern’ is the largest ship in the world, being 25,000 tons burden, and 680 
feet long,” said Harper's Weekly of July 7, 1860. “She is a side-wheel steamer, with two oscillating engines of 1000 nominal 
horse-power, and four 74-inch cylinders; a screw steamer, with two engines of 1600 nominal horse-power and four 84-inch 
cylinders; and a ship with six masts, spreading 6500 square yards of canvas.” The photograph below is of the design for 
two huge liners to be built by the United States Shipping Board, each to be 1000 feet in length, to have ten decks, to be 
oil burning, and to have a speed of 30 knots an hour. These vessels are expected to cut the ocean passage to four days 
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Keystone View Co. 


With a wing clearance of only 15 feet, Charles Godefroy, French 
pilot, succeeded recently in flying thru the Arc de Triomphe 


at first took the American side, for Greece stood in the 
way of her ambitions.-In Albania and Smyrna the Ital- 
ians and Greeks were quarreling, in fact fighting, over 
their claims in these regions and Italy insisted upon re- 
taining the twelve Greek islands that she took from Tur- 
key just before the Great War. These islands had been 
conceded to Italy by France and Great Britain in the 
secret treaty of London without regard to the desires 
of the inhabitants. The same treaty had promised the 
port of Fiume to the Croats, and since this is their 
natural outlet to the Adriatic President Wilson object- 
ed to the demand of Italy for possession of this port. 
Failure to get Fiume led to the overthrow of the Or- 
lando Government and with the advent of Premier 
Nitti Italian policy took a new tack. Foreign Minister 
Tittoni, who succeeded Baron Sonnino at the Paris 
Conference, started private negotiations with Premier 
Venizelos of Greece and after a few weeks came to an 
agreement with him. From what has been published or 
surmized it seems that Italy has consented to surren- 
der to Greece the Twelve Islands (Dodecanese), altho 
these were granted to Italy by the pact of London. 
Italy also relinquishes in favor of Greece her claim on 
Smyrna which was based on the pact of St. Jean de 
Maurienne. Italy will allow Greece the possession of 
southern Albania (northern Epirus) and in return 
Greece will favor the Italian retention of the Albanian 
port of Valona and an Italian protectorate over the 
rest of Albania. This runs counter to the American 
contention that Albania was entitled to independence 
and that Italy had no right of sovereignty over Al- 
bania since there is no Italian population. 

According to this agreement as announced early in 
August Italy was prepared to support the full claims 
of Greece to Thrace. This left the United States in a 
minority of one; nevertheless Mr. Polk, who replaced 
Mr. Lansing on the American peace delegation, seems 
to have succeeded in carrying his point and arranging 
a compromize that will allow Bulgaria access to the 
sea without placing the Greek population of the coast 
under Bulgarian rule. The accompanying map will show 
the proposed division of the disputed territory. A line 
is to be drawn from Midia on the Black Sea to the 
Gulf of Saros. The land lying northwest of this line 
and as far as the Maritza River and the old Bulgarian 
boundary will be ceded to Greece outright. The strip 
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to the southeast including Constantinople and Gallipoli 
will be under international control, possibly under an 
American mandate, The part of Thrace lying west of 
Maronia is to be cut in two by an east and west line. 
The northern section will be left to Bulgaria and the 
southern transferred to Greece. The territory between 
the mouth of the Maritza River and the port of Ma- 
ronia and extending from the Aegean coast to the boun- 
dary of old Bulgaria will be internationalized. This will 
secure to the Bulgars permanent access to the port of 
Dedeagatch and to the Greeks an avenue of communi- 
cation between their territory in eastern Thrace and 
in western Thrace. It will be seen that the proposed 
solution of the Aegean puzzle is very similar to that 
adopted in the case of the Baltic. There the continuity 
of Prussian territory was broken to allow the inland 
state of Poland access to the sea thru the Vistula River 
and port of Danzig. In the case of Thrace Greek terri- 
tory is severed in order to permit Bulgaria to reach 
the Aegean thru the Maritza River and the port of 
Dedeagatch. But Greece secures a strip of the Black 
Sea coast including the port of Midia, which will open 
a new outlet for her commerce. The Greeks insist that 
they must have all Thrace, including Constantinople. 
But the Kolchak Government claims Constantinople for 
Russia, and the Mohammedan world demands that it 
be left to the Turks. Internationalization seems the 
best solution. 


The Amusement Famine 


OR the first time in the history of the American 
K theater the actors are on strike. They are strik- 
ing for a new contract with the managers, and 
their demands are just. But the way they have gone 
about it seems to give strength to the contention of the 
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The river pageant on the Thames, showing the Royal Barge 
with London Bridge and the Tower Bridge in the background 
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Central News Photo Service 


Pat Moran, manager of the Cincinnati Reds, is called by many 
the best manager in the baseball game today, with good reason 


managers that the organization which represents the 
actors—the Actors’ Equity Association—does not vali- 
date its own contract, since the strike ordered actors 
out of the theater who are working under old Equity 
contracts. It is unfortunate that the first time the act- 
ors give test to their strength of organization, they 
should be accused of turning the contract they formerly 
agreed to into a “mere scrap of paper.” 

The managers are organized into the Producing Man- 
agers’ Association. They have heretofore worked peace- 
ably with labor. But now labor is striking sympathetic- 
ally with the actors, since the Actors’ Equity Association 
has recently become an affiliated body with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. And it looks as tho, if some 
basis of arbitration is not reached soon, the doors of all 
the theaters in the country will be closed, even the 
vaudeville and moving picture houses joining in the 
fight. Then, for a while, at least, America will face an 
amusement famine. - 

The deadlock between the managers and the actors is 
not caused by the managers’ refusal to grant the actor 
within reason what he demands; it is a point blank re- 
fusal on the part of the managers to recognize officially 
the Actors’ Equity Association or to deal collectively 
with actors under its arbitrary sway. The managers 
claim that their investment—one hundred millions of 
dollars—must be protected from ever again being jeop- 
ardized by a body repudiating its signed agreement. 
They are willing to listen to the demands of individual 
players, and to give individual players a contract em- 
bodying their demands, even if that contract is worded 
by the Equity. But with the Equity they will not deal. 

There is no doubt that the actor in the past has had 
much with which to contend. The most progressive 
members of the Producing Managers’ Association rec- 
ognize this. Heretofore the actor has had to agree to an 
unlimited number of weeks devoted to free rehearsals; 
he has had to bow to the dictates of the manager as to 
half-salary weeks; he has been laid off, without any 
warning, and his pay stopped; and there are many mi- 
nor questions, such as railroad fares, etc., that have 
weighed heavily on his shoulders. 

If the managers now give in to the Equity, they feel 
that their business will always be threatened by the 
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strike menace; that no contract with an actor will be 
binding. The theatrical business is not like a factory; to 
the theater the actor bears a more sensitive relation 
than the mechanic to the machine. Furthermore, the in- 
vestment of the manager is sunk in an enterprise that 
brooks no delay, no letup in order to train “scabs” to 
take the place of “closed shop” members. Looking ahead, 
the Producing Managers’ Association sees the threat 
of a closed shop, if the Equity grows larger, or if it 
grows more powerful thru the possible success of this 
strike. 

On the other hand, the Equity claims that its mem- 
bers are not aiming for a closed shop; the Equity is 
willing to give a bond of $500,000 as guarantee of their 
word. The managers claim, however, “What is $500,000 
to the $100,000,000 which we have invested?” With this 
seemingly deadlocked situation, for the first time in 
theatrical history, the new season is not beginning on 
time. And the managers threaten to close every theater 
in the United States rather than give in. The actors 
would be stronger if their ranks included all the well- 
known players, but E. H. Sothern, Julia Marlowe, Mrs. 
Fiske and David Warfield, to mention a few, are not for 
the strike; they are for arbitration, and to their stand- 
ard have come many others. But the bulk of the actors 
is on the side of the Equity. Ethel and Lionel Barry- 
more, Marie Dressler and Blanche Ring—these are 
among the strikers. : 

In New York there is a theatrical club, The Lambs, a 
sort of clearing-house, where the actor and the manager 
have been wont to meet. Since the strike the managers 
have resigned from The Lambs in great number. George 
Cohan, as much an actor as a manager, has resigned 
because he thinks the actors are unjust; not because he 
is with the managers. David Belasco has resigned, de- 
claring, as William Brady has declared, that if the act- 
ors win in this struggle he will never again produce a 
play. And others in like spirit have resigned. Francis 
Wilson, president of the Actors’ Equity—the Francis 
Wilson of beloved “Erminie” fame—is being sued right 
and left on the charge of “restraint of trade.” And up 
and down Broadway, in New York, the actors are 
marching, picketing outside theaters, street harangu- 
ing, and issuing official statements. 

The strike is spreading. Government intervention has 
been offered; the Governor of the state of New York 
has been appealed to; and there have been many sugges- 
tions that ex-President Taft and ex-Justice Hughes be 
called in to settle the matter. Even the playwrights 
have tried to bring peace. 

Certain it is that, however good the intention of the 
manager in the present instance, the actor “has him on 
the hip”; for the manager’s conduct in the past has 
been anything but irreproachable, and the amusement 
of the country has suffered at his hands. We know what 
organization among the managers did.in the days when 
the Theatrical Trust was at its highest flowering; the 
manager now does not know what the Equity might do 
if it flowered as abundantly. 

In the meantime, the public. is threatened with amuse- 
ment famine. It might not care if you took away its 
theater for several months—such is the parlous lack of 
interest in this country as to what the theater really 
means. But take away its movies, and the public might 
enter the fight. It would be well if the public did. For 
it has been too quiescent as to its tastes; it has taken 
too patiently what the managers have had to offer. If 
there is an amusement famine, sated appetites may 
have a chance to rest; the public may recover from its 
amusement indigestion, and go back to simple tastes 
and eternal verities in the theater. 


























American Goods| the 


World Over 


These Japanese employees of the telephone company in Tokyo 
punch in their time on an American-made time clock 
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The Maori chief still wears the savage costume and clings to 
the battle ax of ancient warfare. But his left hand grasps the 
weapon of modern business—and the American telephone is 
becoming more and more one of his everyday necessities 


In the narrow Chinese street at the left the people are watch- 
ing with interest—just as they do on Broadway—the installa- 
tion of underground telephone cables manufactured in America. 
China is conservative about accepting new-fangled notions, but 
the telephone is being more and more generally used there 














The Night Before the Parade 


April 25, 1919 
By Amy Lowell 


Birds are calling through the rain, 
Glass bells dropping across the patter of falling rain. 
The garden soaks, and breathes, and lifts up the spear- 
green leaves of tulips 
And the long, golden mouths of daffodils 
To the downpour, 
And the high blossoms of forsythia 
Tremble vaguely, and bend to let the rain run off them 
And spill over the little red peony fronds 
Uncurling at their feet. 
It is wet, and cool, and pleasant. 
Why should words rattle upon this quietness? 
“Adders writhe from the sunken eyes 
Of statues, in Persepolis.” 


Clashes of bells bursting in a grey sky, 
And a clock striking jubilees of brass hours, one after 
another. 
Gas-jets flicker, and spin sudden lights across the battle- 
flags draped to the pillars. 
The church sighs in the evening rain, 
Kneeling beneath the dim clouds in a stillness of adora- 
tion. 
Beauty of stone, of glass, of memories, 
Worshipful beauty spotted by the snarl of words— 
“Adders writhe from the sunken eyes 
Of statues, in Persepolis.” 


They have put up stands, 

Flimsy wooden stands to crush out the little green life 
of the grass. 

Tomorrow the crowds will cheer, 

And the streets will shine with flags and gilding. 


The people will shout themselves hoarse 
When the green helmets and the white bayonets 
Sweep along the streets. 
Only the little grass-blades will cry and languish, 
Weeping: “We are cousins of the grasses of France, 
The kind grasses who cover the graves of those you have 
forgotten.” 
Then they will hiss under the cruel stands, 
And the words will run, and glare, and brighten: 
“Adders writhe from the sunken eyes 
Of statues, in Persepolis.” 


Rain on a roofless city, 
Rain over broken walls and towers scattered to a ring 
of ruins, 
Pale splendors of hard stone melted to the purple bloom 
of orchises, 
And poppies thrust between the basalt paving-blocks of 
roads leading to a waste of blue-tongued thistles. 
Where did I see this? 
Not in the leafless branches of the ash-tree, 
Not in the glitter of my wet window-sili, 
Not in the smooth garden filling itself with good rain. 
There are fireworks tonight, 
The first for two years. 
And listen to the rain! 
Listen—listen— 
Prayers, and flowers, and a booming of guns. 
It blurs— 
Do I hear anything? 
What are you reading? 
“Adders writhe from the sunken eyes 
Of statues, in Persepolis.” 
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Paul Thompson 


Belgium honors her civilian heroes who, like Nurse Cavell, gave up their lives for their country. At the funeral of twenty-one 
martyrs held in front of the Cathedral at Brussels, Cardinal Mercier is seen saying the last benediction over the exhumed 
bodies of the victims. The coffins were covered with national flags, medals having been pinned on the flags by King Albert 
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Shantung, China and Justice 


An Editorial 
By Talcott Williams 


N the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 

and in the Senate itself, party lines are no 

longer held. No one proposal commands a ma- 

jority. Out of forty-seven Democrats, four are 
liable to break away, leaving forty-three, or twenty- 
one less than a two-thirds majority. Out of forty- 
nine Republicans, only a third or less are planning 
to defeat the treaty. The remainder of the Re- 
publican vote is divided and a majority can be se- 
cured only by maneuvers intended to create issues on 
which the treaty can be attacked. Senator McCumber, 
of North Dakota, in a fearless speech has pointed out 
that the attempt to use the Shantung sections of the 
treaty to secure a majority puts in peri] China’s only 
hope, the League. 

The American policy of publicity, urged by President 
Wilson at Paris, has borne fruit in making the. Cove- 
nant and Treaty of Versailles the means and method by 
which the world’s wrongs are being forced on the 
world’s attention, the world over. A great public educa- 
tion is in progress in all lands. Every people which 
rules or wrongs another is at the bar of humanity, 
forced to defend its conduct and unable longer to adopt 
the old diplomatic attitude of refusing to permit for- 
eign nations to enter on the discussion of “domestic 
questions.” Justice knows no mercy for the wrongs of 
men or nations. 

The three sections in the treaty on the possessions 
' seized by Germany in Shantung are in fact and in pur- 
pose the first step toward returning to China the terri- 


tory taken by that imperial robber, the Kaiser, on the - 


leasehold of the territory of Kiao-Chao for ninety 
years provided by the treaty of March 6, 1898. Japan 
in its ultimatum to Germany, opening war, August 18, 
1914, demanded the surrender by Germany to Japan of 
this territory in order to transfer it by Japan to China. 
This purpose Japan repeated in its treaty with China 
and specified that the surrender was to be made when 
the treaty of peace was ratified. This pledge was re- 
peated by Japan at. Paris publicly as well as to Presi- 
dent Wilson, and no one can have any doubt that the 
surrender will be made. Until the treaty is ratified Japan 
has no international title to its conquest, but holds it 
subject to the decision of the Allies under a mutual 
agreement which makes the treaty of peace the final de- 
cision as to the ultimate ownership of the spoils of a 
victorious war. 

But it is no longer possible and it no longer should 
be possible for territory and human beings to be dis- 
posed of in this way. The public conscience resents the 
method by which the just due and right of China 
reaches the republic as the free gift of Japan, however 
certain and generous this gift may be. Alone, China 
could not have reconquered this territory. Even after 
the Peking Government had first broken off diplomatic 
relations and then declared war, China was repeatedly 
called to account by the United States and the Allies 
for lax treatment of German banks, German plots and 
German armed attempts to arouse hostile operations in 
Mongolia. 

The amendment voted by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations for report to the Senate, striking out 
“Japan” and inserting “China” in the three sections of 


the treaty on the Shantung Peninsula, has stronger 
public support than any other amendment that will be 
offered. It will command a larger vote in the Senate. 

The American public and the public of the world at 
last see the iniquity of the treatment of China in the 
past eighty years. Germany seized this territory exactly 
as have other nations. Hong Kong was once an island 
under Chinese sovereignty and was seized as an inci- 
dent of war. Russia seized Port Arthur and England 
seized Wei-hei-wei. If the latter was finally abandoned, 
the seizure was none the less indefensible. France in 
the south has encroached on Chinese territory. Shang- 
hai is to all intents and purposes a foreign city on Chi- 
nese soil, with its own police, its own artillery and its 
own military force. Not a demand made by Japan in 
the treaty of 1915, universally condemned, but had been 
demanded before by European powers. The very tariff 
of China was fixed by treaty and the treaty negotiated 
by the United States when Caleb Cushing was our min- 
ister was so favorable to foreign imports that it was 
used by other nations under the most favored nation 
clauses in their trade. 

Foreigners collected the duties, patrolled the coasts, 
managed the lighthouses and ran the post office system 
of China. The railroad concessions wrung from China 
have been attended by the same “economic interests” 
Japan is now claiming in Shantung for the Tsing- 
tao-Tsinan-Fu railway. Exterritoriality was a light 
burden on China twenty years ago with under 5000 
foreigners in China and nearly all merchants. Today 
there are 150,000 in China, 100,000 Japanese, practis- 
ing retail trades, druggists in particular liable to sub- 
stitute morphine for the old opium trade so long forced 
on China by the needs of revenue by the Anglo-Indian 
Government. 

This last abuse is gone. Great Britain yielded after 
two wars and a half century of protest, the first of 
European lands to deal justly with China, following our 
example. All these evils must go. China must be free. 
The only chance of freedom and justice for China is in 
the League of Nations provided by the Covenant of 
Peace on the Treaty of Versailles. The “compromise” 
in this treaty, so far as China is concerned, lies not in 
concessions to Japan, simply to bring her in the League, 
but to create the only chance China has ever had to 
secure redress for these many wrongs of fourscore 
years. The militarist party in Japan already protests 
against any steps in the new Consortium for building 
railroads in China to extend these rights to Manchuria 
and Mongolia, because under the League the economic 
interests of Japan in these provinces will be exposed 
and attacked. 

The Shantung amendment proposed in the Senate 
committee puts all these remedies in peril. It drives 
Japan out of the League. It gives a pretext for breaking 
the Japanese pledge to surrender the territory involved. 
It leaves all the injustice China now suffers without re- 
dress or remedy. War with Japan no one proposes. Pub- 
lic opinion in this country will never support war with 
Japan to deprive her of “economic interests” in Shan- 
tung. Break up the League and China is defenseless. 
Maintain the League and the redemption of China is 
possible. 
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Hoover to the Rescue 


An Editorial 


By Edwin 


E see now what one true-hearted and plain- 
speaking American can do toward clearing 
the miasmatic atmosphere of European 
diplomacy by speaking right out in meet- 
ing, even in the Paris conference. That august but im- 
potent body, the Supreme Council, had obviously foozled 
the Hungarian situation. Whatever they may have in- 
tended to do did not get done. The French and Italians 
were backing different horses and both wrong horses. 
Bela Kun was toppled off his proletarian throne by a 
slight shove from the outside and a shake from below, 
but he left his kingdom, like Alexander, “‘to the strong- 
est.” The strongest, or at least the nearest, was the 


Hohenzollern King Ferdinand of Rumania. His armies 


swept over Hungary, pillaging as they went, and en- 
tered the defenseless capital like ruthless conquerors. 
Under their protection a Hapsburg archduke, the hus- 
band of a Prussian princess, set himself up as Royal 
Prince Regent over a Magyar people. This was going 
farther—or at least faster—than any of the Allied 
Powers desired. They sent a telegram to King Ferdi- 
nand requesting him not to go to Budapest. But some- 
thing seems to be wrong with wires and it cannot be 
laid to Burleson either. Anyhow it took longer for the 
message to go from Paris to Bucharest than for the 
Rumanian army to go from the Theiss to Budapest. 
Clemenceau kept on sending telegrams, day after day, 
pointing out politely that the Rumanians were tres- 
passing on other people’s land, that stealing was 
naughty, and so was murder. King Ferdinand replied 
that his soldiers were all that kept the country from 
anarchy and that they were only taking back in part 
what had been taken from them. Further, he said that 
he would never assent to the Austrian treaty so long 
as it contained the clauses requiring him to treat de- 
cently the Jews, Germans and Magyars who were to be 
placed willy-nilly under his rule. 

The Supreme Councillors thought it over and 
talked it over, but did not see what they could do 
about it. They had given the Rumanians the money, 
arms and officers to prepare this army and there was 
no other force in the vicinity to cope with it. If the 
Archduke Joseph were ousted the Bolsheviki might 
come back. To the diplomatic mind a coup d’état is a 
fait accompli and the status quo ante is a has-been. 
Might as well let well enough alone. 

Then outspoke Herbert Hoover and said what he 
thought. Also what some other people had been think- 
ing but had not dared say. It hurt Hoover’s feelings as 
a food controller to see the Rumanians snatch the bot- 
tles from the lips of sick babies. It shocked his prin- 
ciples as an American to see the Hapsburgs and Hohen- 
zollerns coming back when what Americans fought for 
primarily was to drive them out for keeps. He told the 
Supreme Council what he thought about it and then, 
suspecting somehow that his message might not get 
proper publicity thru this channel, he gave it out to 
the press! These are some of the things he said: 

Rumania is still taking food from Hungary in defiance 
of the Peace Conference—taking it before the face and 
eyes of Allied representatives and officers representing the 
American Relief Commission; taking it despite protests 
made every hour. Three or four days ago the Rumanians 
removed all the food, milk and medicine from the Children’s 
Hospital of Budapest. Eighteen children died the next day 
because there was nothing to give them. 
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E. Slosson 


I am not concerned with the question that the Rumanians 
are now robbing those who previously robbed them. Ru- 
mania does not need this food; Hungary is starving with- 
out it. We made an agreement last November, changing the 
rules of the game, and under the new rules we must not 
rob the robbers, but that is what is being done. 

The best start that had been made in Hungary to set 
up right conditions was that of the Peidll Government. But 
Rumanian troops surrounded the Parliament Square in 
Budapest and trained machine guns on the windows of the 
Ministry while the Peidll Cabinet was arrested. Then came 
Archduke Joseph. It was setting up a Hapsburg Govern- 
ment by the aid of military violence by the Rumanians. 

America will have entered and fought the war in vain 
if the Hapsburg dynasty is allowed to return to power. It 
stands for everything we fought against. If it succeeds in 
Hungary it will next reéstablish itself in Vienna, and the 
world will be back where we started. 

If we hoped Bolshevism would die a natural death in 
Russia we have done more to prevent that death by tolerat- 
ing a Hapsburg than by any other means we could have 
desired in a hundred years. Lenin is telling his people that 
the Allies mean to restore the Czar over Russia.: For evi- 
dence he points to the fact that a Hapsburg is back in 
Hungary. 

What he says about the Rumanians not needing the 
food they are taking from Hungary is confirmed in the 

‘same issue of the paper by an announcement from the 
Rumanian Government that Rumania “will export more 
than 100,000 carloads of cereals from the present har- 
vest.” Rumania has been wronged by Hungary and 
reparation made so far as that is possible. But other 
peoples have claims on Hungary, too, and besides it is 


-not good policy to strip a country of agricultural ma- 


chinery and rolling stock in midsummer if you expect 
to get anything out of it later. That was the old rule, 
the simple plan that prevailed from B. C. several thou- 
sand to A. D. 1918. But now we propose—with the con- 
sent of the Senate—to establish new rules of the game 
by which wrongs may be righted legally and justly, not 
by private violence. 

Hoover did not confine himself to private and public 
protest. He used “direct action.” He shut off the food 
supply of Hungary. The Supreme Council, activated by 
Hoover, notified the “Royal Prince” Joseph, as he styles 
himself, that they would not recognize him or any of 
his family nor make peace with any government elected 
under his rule. Within two hours from the receipt of 
the telegram the Hapsburg Prince stepped down from 
his surrogate throne. 

This shows how much the voice of America is needed 
in the councils of Europe. Until America entered the 
war there was no talk among the Allies of dispossess- 
ing the monarchs who were largely responsible for 
bringing on the war or of establishing democratic rule 
in the enemy countries. This was the new issue brought 
into the war by us and under this sign we conquered. 
The message of freedom, fluttering down upon mid- 
Europe from the clouds, raised up for us allies in the 
midst of our enemies. The front collapsed as soon as 
the heart was lost. But the old régime is scotched, not 
killed. There are many in Europe hoping and scheming 
for the restoration of the Hohenzollerns, the Hapsburgs 
and the Romanovs. The war, our war, is not yet won, 
and will not be unless we stand by and give encourage- 
ment to European democracy struggling for life. 

Let’s send Hoover to Russia. 




















:ditorially Speaking 


If Lounge Lizards, why not Porch Puppies, Parlor 
Panthers, Veranda Vultures and Hammock Hounds? 


HEE 


Now that the Daylight Saving act is repealed any 
one is at liberty to burn his candle at both ends if he 
can get properly lit up. 

KEE 


Last year we could hardly pick up a paper without 
reading of fires set and munition plants blown up by 
German spies. But now it is all over we are assured 
by Attorney General Gregory that there was during 


the whole time no instance of a fire proved to have been 


caused by alien enemies. This does not mean that there 
were no Germans wicked enough to commit such a 
crime if they got a chance. It means rather that our 
Government was vigilant. It also means that we should 
not get too excited over what we read in the news- 
papers, especially in war time. 

KEK 


Hatred of the League of Nations is carrying some of 
its opponents into a position which we feel sure they 
will regret when they realize what their argument im- 
plies. If they are right in their contention that America 
has no business to intervene in the affairs of Europe it 
is obvious that America was wrong to enter the war. 
If, as Senator Johnson says, we ought to “get out of 
the whole mess and be just Americans again,” then we 
ought to have remained Americans and never got into 
the mess. That means that our boys who were left over 
there died in vain and those who returned should be 
welcomed not as victors but as victims of a mistaken 
policy. The Democrats won the last election with the 
slogan, “Wilson kept us out of the war.” Do the Repub- 
licans hope to win the next election by this issue, “Wil- 
son got us into the war’? We do not believe that the 
American people will so soon repent of their chivalrous 
action in rushing to the rescue of Europe when it was 
in extremity. If Americans had considered solely their 
own selfish interests they would have stayed out and 
made money. But they were needed and they went. 
They are needed now and we believe they will stay till 


it is over over there. 
KEK 


Those who are looking for some signs of apprecia- 
tion by the Germans of the position they occupy in the 
eyes of the outside world will find it in the following 
quotation from an article by Professor Férster in the 
Berliner Tageblatt. His diagnosis of German psycho- 
pathology corresponds closely with that the Allied crit- 
ies made five years ago: 


The moral blockade which for five years has surrounded 
Germany and which comes to acute expression in the Peace 
Treaty should surely suffice to shake our national self-com- 
placency. We cannot be impervious to the expressed dis- 
approval and mistrust of the rest of civilization. We cannot 
but be conscious of the fact that retribution is now being 
meted out to us for our sabotage of the work of The Hague, 
for our whole conduct of the war with its systematic plun- 
derings and devastations, for our wholesale deportations of 
women and girls, as well as for our initiative in adopting 
every possible new invention for destruction. Any one who 
has the slightest idea of what millions of people have had 
to suffer in the territories occupied by our armies, must 
ask themselves: What right have we to expect considerate 
treatment? 

We were so absolutely sure of victory that thoughts of 
possible retribution were not even taken into account. 

When Wilson made his offer of the Fourteen Points in 
January and February, 1918, our only reply was scorn, 


mockery, and Brest-Litovsk! And now we complain that 
he disarmed us with cunning and elusive promises of peace, 
as if we had ever had more than the choice between an 
immediate armistice and complete disaster. 

We Germans are no worse than other nations, but we 
have systematically exploited the idea of force and worked 
it out to its logical conclusions with that thorogoing com- 
pleteness with which Nietzsche so remorselessly elaborated 
his application of a universally prevalent psychosis. We 
have raised this idea of force to a system of political 
philosophy and by the glorification of our national egoism 
have made ourselves more hated by the world than those 
nations who have actually exercized greater power. 


HEE 


The reconstruction of Europe offers now much the 
same problem as the reconstruction of the South after 
the Civil War, and Wilson is meeting much the same 
obstruction as Lincoln did then. Lincoln was trying to 
bring the South into the Union as Wilson is now trying 
to bring the world into a union, and what Lincoln said 
in his last public address of April 11, 1865, is quite ap- 
posite to the present situation: 

As a general rule, I abstain from reading the reports of 
attacks upon myself, wishing not to be provoked by that 
to which I cannot properly offer an answer. In spite of 
this precaution, however, it comes to my knowledge that 
I am much censured for some supposed agency in setting 


up and seeking to sustain the new State Government of 
Louisiana. ce 

Still the question is not whether the Louisiana govern- 
ment as it stands is quite all that is desirable. The ques- 
tion is, will it be wiser to take it as it is and help improve 
it, or to reject and disperse it. . . . Concede that the new 
government of Louisiana is only to what it should be as 
the egg is to the fowl, we shall sooner have the fowl by 
hatching the egg than by smashing it. . . . I repeat the 
question: Can Louisiana be brought into proper practical 
relation with the Union sooner by sustaining or by discard- 
ing her new state government? What has been said of Lou- 
isiana will apply to the other states. 


HEE 


The search of the German secret archives by the 
Socialists is bringing forth documents as interesting 
as those unearthed by the Bolsheviki in Petrograd. 
Here, for instance, is the opening paragraph of a letter 
from the Kaiser to his Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, 
written at 10 a. m. on July 28, 1914: 

After reading the Serbian answer, which I received this 
morning, I am convinced that on the whole the wishes of 
the Danube Monarchy are complied with. The one or two 
reservations which Serbia makes on certain points can, in 
my opinion, be cleared up by negotiations. But capitula- 
tion is announced in the answer, urbi et orbi, and thus 
every reason for war disappears. 

The Kaiser goes on to say that since “the Serbs are 
Orientals and as such are untruthful, false and mas- 
ters of evasion” it would be necessary for Austria- 
Hungary to require a pledge for the fulfilment of their 
promises, namely the occupation of Belgrade. The 
reader may remember that Sir Edward Grey was will- 
ing to allow the Austrians to occupy Belgrade. Sir Ed- 
ward Grey had asked the Kaiser to intervene and this 
request was forwarded to Vienna with the opinion of 
the German Kaiser “that the Serbians have in sub- 
stance conceded all the demands made of them and that 
consequently Austria-Hungary has no further. cause 
for declaring war.” So then, the Kaiser, with his inside 
knowledge of the situation, came to the same conclu- 
sion as those of us who had only external and ex parte 
evidence to judge from at that time. But on the evening 
of the same day Austria-Hungary declared war on 
Serbia. 
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Is Mob Violence the Texas Solution of 


the Race Problem? 
By Mary White Ovington 


Vice President of The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 





N August = 22, 
1919, John R. 
Shillady, secre- 


tary of “The Na- 
tional Association for the 
Advancement of Colored 
People,” was assaulted in 
Austin, Texas. While ap- 
proaching the Hotel Dris- 
kill, in the main part of 
the town, he was attacked 
by a group of six or eight 
men, among them County 
Judge David J. Pickle and 
Constable Charles Ham- 
by, who, after using op- 
probrious epithets, pro- 
ceeded, one to strike him 
in the face, others to 
seize and beat him, only 
ceasing when his face 
and chest were a mass of 
blood and bruises. He 
was then ordered to leave 
town. 

Two hours later when 
he proceeded to the rail- 
road station to buy his 
ticket, the same men 
were present with others 
and threats were made, 
including the remark that 
he should be lynched. No 
further violence, how- 
ever, occurred and he pro- 








the secretaryship, it has 
increased its membership 
(and this means dues- 
paying membership) 
from 10,000 to 79,500. Its 
growth has been especial- 
ly noticeable in the South. 
While a year ago Massa- 
chusetts and Ohio were 
neck to neck in the con- 
test for first place, today 
Texas leads all other 
states in the number of 
its members and branches. 
Until recently the people 
of Texas, including its 
Governor, have shown no 
sign of an. unfriendly 
feeling toward the asso- 
ciation. A number of 
branch officers were re- 
ceived by Governor Hob- 
by in December, 1918, 
when they respectfully 
asked him to include in 
his message a condemna-: 
tion of lynching. The 
Austin Branch has co- 
operated with the Gov- 
ernor in his work upon 
the riots in Longview, 
Texas. Nevertheless, the 
national association re- 
ceived word from the 
Austin Branch that it 








Brown Bros. 


ceeded on his way to St. 
Louis. ? 

When the national of- 
fice heard of the assault, 
a telegram was at once dispatched to the Governor of 
Texas asking what efforts were being made to punish 
the offenders. The Governor’s reply was as follows: 

Austin, Texas, August 23, 1919. 
Mary White Ovington, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Shillady was the only offender in connection with the 
matter referred to in your telegram and he was punished 
before your inquiry came. Your oganization can contribute 
more to the advancement of both races by keeping your 
representatives and their propaganda out of this state than 
in any other way. 

W. P. Hossy, 
Governor of Texas. 

The spectacle of a County Judge and a constable beat- 
ing up a visitor to their state, who at the same time 
is a secretary of one of the largest national associa- 
tions in the United States, is worthy of serious atten- 
tion; and the endorsement of the assault by the Gov- 
ernor makes it important to understand the position of 
the association and what Mr. Shillady was trying to do 
by proceeding to Austin, Texas. 

In the past year and a half, since Mr. Shillady took 
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Gov. W. P. Hobby, of Texas, who endorsed an assault recently 
made upon John R. Shillady, secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People in Austin, Texas 


had been cited to bring 
its books, papers, corre- 
spondence, etc., to court, 
while its president and 
secretary were haled before the County Court, the Ad- 
jutant General and the commander of the State Rangers. 
The letter asked the national office to inform the Aus- 
tin Branch how the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People was incorporated and 
whether it would need a charter to operate in Texas. 
On receipt of this letter the secretary went in person 
to Austin. 

Following the incident mentioned above, a doctor at 
the hotel stopped the bleeding that had drenched Mr. 
Shillady’s coat. He boarded the train, and the porter 
made him as comfortable as was humanly pos- 
sible. At the end of a weary ride the train slowed 
into St. Louis. On the platform to meet him were the 
officers of the St. Louis Branch, anxious to clasp him 
by the hand—a young lieutenant, a lawyer, a physi- 
cian. Standing a little back were a humbler group of 
colored folk, to whom Mr. Shillady went over to speak. 
One of them grasped him by the hand with tears on 
his cheeks. “I want you to let me know,” he said, “if 
I can be of any help. I’m with you to the death.” 

New York City 














Outbluffing a Bully 


The true story, more thrilling than melodrama, of how “La Libre 
Belgique” defied and outtricked von Bissing’s rule of terrorism 


F it were true that “every 
man has his price” there 
would have been a different 
story to tell of the daring, 
heroic and ingenious efforts, 
which, for nearly four years, 
kept alive La Libre Belgique 
(Free Belgium) during the 
German occupation of Brussels, 
and defied the Huns to suppress 
it. That notorious Governor of 
Brussels, von Bissing, offered a 
reward of £4000 for any infor- 
mation leading to the detection 
of the editor and his staff of 
writers. He threatened the most 
drastic punishment to any one 
found in possession of a copy. 
But the Belgians refused the 
tempting bait. They laughed at 
the threat; and the chagrin of 
this Hun bully can be imagined 
when he regularly received a 
copy of each issue, placed on his 
desk by an unknown hand. 

His successor, von Falken- 
hausen, was ruthless in his ef- 
forts to suppress the little news- 
sheet, filled with scathing arti- 
cles and cartoons which made 
the Germans almost speechless 
with rage. He called together 
the cleverest of his spies, and, 


at a dinner which he gave them 
means of discovering the nest of 
Whatever scheme was decided upon utterly failed, and 
what von Falkenhausen said, when, a few days later, 
the next issue, containing a photograph of those pres- 
ent at the dinner, was delivered to him, is not recorded. 

Large numbers of suspects were arrested. Two 
agents responsible for distributing the paper were 


caught; but the printing 
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Von Bissing was pictured in this June, 1915, 
issue of La Libre Belgique as turning from the 
lies of censored publications to read the truth 
in the one paper that no one could censor 


daring journalists. 


pect it, 


tors not to exceed this limit). 

“Bulletin of Patriotic Propa- 
ganda. 

“Regularly irregular. 

“Submitting to no censorship. 

“Telegraphic address: Kom- 
mandatur, Brussels. General 
offices are installed in an auto- 
mobile cellar, owing to the im- 
possibility of having them in a 
stationary place. 

“Advertisements: 
being at a standstill, we have 
suppressed our advertisement 
page and advised our supporters 
to save their money for better 
times.” 

Each issue opened with a let- 
ter addressed to the Governor- 
General breathing defiance and 
scorn. 

And while the spies rigorous- 
ly searched cellars, imprisoned 
suspects, arrested their rela- 
tives and threw them into cells 
as hostages, the editor and cre- 
ator of the paper, Victor Jour- 
dain—who, to the great grief of 
his fellow patriots, died last 
October—unperturbed by fear 
of betrayal or the price put on 
his head, continued to edit and 


Business 


supervise the publication of the paper under the noses of 
the oppressors of the gallant little nation. When one con- 
siders his age—seventy-four—Jourdain’s pluck and 
heroism become one of the most amazing features of 
the story of La Libre Belgique. Von Bissing kept a spe- 
cially sharp eye on him, for Jourdain was chief editor 
of the Patriote, and, altho the German did not sus- 
it was he who engineered the wide public- 


ity given to the celebrated 





press was never found. 
The tempting awards of- 
fered for betrayal were 
abortive, and, in spite of 
the unceasing vigilance 
and efforts of scores of 
spies, La Libre Belgique 
appeared at irregular in- 
tervals right up to the day 
of the armistice, and is 
now published as a daily 
paper. Hundreds of Bel- 
gians knew the secret, but 
they never gave it away. 
The only information 
the Huns could get about 
the secret publication was 
contained in the following 
announcement which ap- 
peared regularly on the 
front page: “Price per 
copy—varying from zero 
to the infinite (distribu- 





The American 


Says 


The German police tried every device known to 
them; they made raids and perquisitions; they 
offered rewards; but they never discovered the 
editors and publishers; and La Libre Belgique con. 
tinued to appear with its announced irregular 
regularity on von Bissing’s table. Probably nothing 
in all that the Belgians did irritated the Germans 
more, and they were incapable of seeing the humor 
of it, of course, or of understanding that their 
desperate and intense resentment only made the 
sheet more powerful, determined, and influential. 


From “Belgium,” by Brand Whitlock, copyright, 1919, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. 


Ambassador to 


Belgium—Brand Whitlock 


pastoral letter of Cardinal 
Mercier, Archbishop of 
Malines, who openly re- 
futed the claims of the 
Germans to have “con- 
quered” Belgium. “This 
power [Germany],” he 
wrote, “has no legitimate 
authority. Consequently, 
in the secret of your own 
hearts you owe it neither 
esteem, nor affection, nor 
obedience.. Belgium will be 
restored.” 

Jourdain decided to bear 
the whole cost of bringing 
out a secret newspaper 
with free distribution 
himself, and arranged 
with his friend, Eugene 
van Doren, whose wife 
suffered cruelly for the 
latter’s zeal, to print the 
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paper on a secret press in his cardboard works. 

There was no lack of zealous helpers, one of the most 
enthusiastic being Father Paquet. Reliable friends 
agreed to circulate the paper when and how they could, 
each of them promising not to betray the source from 
which he got the paper. The success of this system was 
immediate. Van Doren printed one thousand copies. of 
the first number in February, 1915, and such was the 
demand that the issue was reprinted. 

M. Jourdain had the foresight to set up his office in 
the second story of the Patriote building, so as not to be 
surprized by unwelcome visitors. Inspection raids were 
already frequent at the time, and warning was given to 
him in case of such a raid by an electric bell should he 
be engaged in writing for the little 
secret paper. This office was called 
“Kommandatur” (Headquarters). 
M. van Doren bored two holes in 
the upper part of the door, and in 
these M. Jourdain hid his copy, 
written on very thin paper. 

From these holes M. van Doren 
took the articles and the abstract 
of the contents of the paper, carry- 
ing them home in a hollow cane 
and in the hollow heels of his boots. 
After a while it was found that the 
little secret holes in the door were 
no longer sufficient, and M. Joseph 
Jourdain, son of M. Victor Jour- 
dain, decided to use the false bot- 
tom of a cupboard in his father’s 
office and the hollow tubes in the 
center of the heat radiators. 

After some numbers had been 
distributed, entirely edited and 
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M. Eugene van Doren 
charge of the printing of La Libre Belgique, 
carrying the copy from the editor’s office to the 
hidden press in the hollow heels of his shoes. 
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Jourdain always signed his numerous articles Helbé, 
B. A. R. F. or X. 

Tho many of the propagandists were arrested, others 
quickly filled up the vacant ranks. Aid even came from 
the provinces. The first and most zealous provincial 
helpers and contributors were Philippe Baucq, after- 
ward shot as an accomplice of Miss Cavell; the Abbé 
Vincent de Moor, who had to make his escape in April, 
1915, when he was accused of recruiting; Father Dubar, 
who was arrested when van Doren fied, and Father 
Paquet, who, for three years, carried on the work and 
was arrested on July 21, 1917. 

Owing to the watchfulness of the Germans and the 
increase in the circulation of the paper, it ultimately 
became too dangerous for the 
printer to continue the work. Van 
Doren therefore set up a secret 
printing press in his cardboard 
works. Jourdain supplied him with 
funds for the purchase of the first 
printing press, and also for a sec- 
ond one, which he carried in him- 
self with the help of a trustworthy 
workman. Part of the workshop 
abutting into the neighboring 
house, the press was built in the 
embrasure behind a wall, which hid 
it completely, van Doren himself 
acting as mason, to avoid all risk 
of discovery, padding the secret 
apartment with mattresses to 
deaden the sound. 

There was no suspicion of the 
existence of this new workshop, 
the printers entering thru a trap 
door in the ceiling. The driving 


risked his life to take 





written by Jourdain, some stran- 
gers intimated, thru the persons 


German spies were constantly on his trail; in 
a raid on his house he barely escaped with his 
life and his wife was imprisoned as a hostage 


power was supplied by the engine 
of the cardboard works, the belts 


charged with the circulation, their 

wish to collaborate in the work of the little news- 
paper. Their articles passed from hand to hand and 
reached van Doren, to be given to Jourdain. The chief 
of these anonymous collaborators were Dr. Schoofs, who 
wrote under the nom-de-plume of “Ego”; the lawyer, 
M. van de Kerchove, who hid his identity under the 
name of “Fidelis,” and M. R. P. Peeters (“Belga’’). 


being taken away as a precaution 
after each edition was printed. 

Helped sometimes by a printer, van Doren managed 
to bring out as many as 20,200 copies, which he also 
helped to distribute. The number of readers may be 
estimated at two to three hundred thousand, each copy 
passing from hand to hand. In the country, some copies 
went round a whole village. 

The Germans tried in vain to catch those 











responsible for the circulation. One day a 
distributing agent arrived at Ghent. A sol- 
dier stopped him and opened his parcel. “I 
don’t like this paper,” he said. “It is sup- 
pressed.” The agent did not lose his presence 
of mind. “Suppressed—what do you mean?” 
he said. “Just look at the address—‘Komman- 
datur’ (Headquarters).” He was allowed to 
go on with his parcel. 

In some cafés in the town La Libre Bel- 
gique was sold secretly. A paper seller would 
pass between the tables showing various cen- 
sored newspapers. “The price is .. .” he 
would say to certain customers who were in 
the secret, handing over one of the papers the 
Germans allowed. And inside the pages of the 
Belgique or the Bruzellois was the small pa- 
triot journal—the nightmare of the Germans. 

They could not trace the moving spirits of 
the secret organization until one day one of 
the spies succeeded in gaining the confidence 
of one of the propagandists. A clue was thus 











The man who mocked Germany’s terrorist policy in Belgium—M. Victor 
Jourdain, founder and editor-in-chief of La Libre Belgique. M. Jourdain 
died in October, 1918, but his son and friends kept on publishing the paper 


picked up, and at last the police ended by 
suspecting Eugene van Doren. One evening 
they came to arrest him at his house, but he 
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The dotted lines on the 
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see if all was in order there. But he 
changed his mind when he reached the 
house, for the Germans were already 
there. The building was lighted up and 
guarded by two spies, the police being 
stationed at both ends of the street. 
However, he succeeded in leaving the 
spot quietly without attracting atten- 
tion or being tracked by any one. 
Victor Jourdain did not lose heart 
in spite of all this. Thru some devoted 
friends, whose very names he did not 
know, altho among them were the Abbé 
van Hemelryck, M. Snoeck, manager of 
the “Credit Anversois”’; Mme. Mas- 
sarde, and M. L. de Savignac, he suc- 
ceeded in sending the copy for the 
succeeding editions to a printer. He 
was careful to insert a portion of the 
articles which were in the paper seized 
on the press of M. van Doren. The Ger- 
mans knew by this that, if they had 
caught the printer and scattered the 
chief organizers, they 





shelves of this cupboard, 
which stood in M. Jourdain’s 
office, show how they were 
hollowed out to make a hid- 





ing place for contributions 
to La Libre Belgique. When 
the copy was edited M. Jour- 
dain used to place it in the 
cylindrical spaces shown by 
dotted lines at the top of his 
office door. M. van Doren 
or M. Jourdain’s son took it 
from there to the press, often 
successfully concealing it 
in a hollow walking stick 


escaped by jumping 
over the garden wall. 
First he ran to Jour- 
dain to warn him; then 
he took refuge with one 
of his brothers-in-law. 
By an unfortunate ac- 
cident, the Germans 
were able to track him 
down, but he escaped 
again, this time by get- 
ting on the roof, where 











had not yet got hold of 
the editors or discour- 
aged the persons re- 
sponsible for the circu- 
lation or propaganda. 
The risk only increased 
the zeal of the latter, 
and spurred them on to 
new efforts. 

At the end of a few 
weeks they were able to 
organize anew. Some 
brave citizens took the 
place of the founders, 
and continued their 
work, under the direc- 
tion, as we now know, 
of the Abbés Hemeleers, 
van den Haute, profes- 
sor at the Institut St. 
Louis, and Father He- 
brant, who took the 
place of Father Dela- 
haye after the latter 








he stayed all night in 
the pouring rain. Next 
day (April 9, 1916) he 
was able to leave his 
uncomfortable position, 
and the Germans never succeeded in putting their hands 
on him. His wife, however, was taken as a hostage, and 
imprisoned for two years, altho she was in a delicate 
state of health at the time. 

Altho M. van Doren got away from his pursuers, the 
police arrested several of his friends, in particular 
Father Dubar, who was sentenced to twelve years’ penal 
servitude; M. van Verveke, who was banished to Ger- 
many; and the porter of the cardboard works, who died 
in the German prison of Rheinbach in consequence of 
the treatment he received. 

The same evening, Joseph Jourdain, the son of Victor 
Jourdain, went to see his’ father in the office of the 
Patriote to take special precautions in case a raid 
should be made. He burned compromizing papers, only 
keeping the copy necessary for the following edition. 
Then he went to the house of a confidential friend to 
hide this, and afterward to M. van Doren’s workshop, to 


The German rulers of Belgium spent enormous * 
efforts in their attempts to find this press on which 
the paper that defied them was printed “with regular 
irregularity.” It was built by M. van Doren him- 
self in the wall of a cardboard works near Brussels 


And _ so, in 
spite of brutal 
persecution and 
intimidation, 
clever and wily 
spies recruited 
from Berlin, 
and the torture 
of hostages, La 
Libre Belgique 
emerged from 
the wrack of 
the Great War 
—a triumph of 
journalistic en- 
terprize and 
daring. 

Brussels 


was arrested. 
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The hollow tubes of this radiator were the 
office safe of La Libre Belgique, where 
documents were hidden from the numer- 
ous German spies sent out to find them 





Our Most Important Problem as I See It 


By Senator Albert Baird Cummins 


For a quarter of a century Mr. Cummins, now senior Senator from Iowa and the president pro tem. of the Senate, has been a 
student of our national transportation problems. He is chairman of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce and during 
his years of membership on that committee has heard the testimony of hundreds of experts on railroad affairs. In Washington 
nowadays Senator Cummins has the reputation of being the man who knows most about the future of the railroads 


ITH the single exception of the 

League of Nations, the reorganiza- 

tion of our railroads is the most 

vital question before the Ameri- 
can people today. 

Speaking generally, it is clear that there is 
no instrumentality in the economic and social 
life of a modern people which so di- 
rectly affects not only its comforts 
and conveniences but its vitality, 
prosperity and growth, as does trans- 
portation. It is, in fact, impossible 
to conceive any civilized, progressive 
society without continuous, abundant 
and easy means of communication and 
transportation, not only for men and 
women but for commodities as well. 
Certainly it is impossible so to con- 
ceive America, when we know that 
if in the winter time a complete 
stoppage of all railroads occurred, 
in two weeks thousands of our peo- 
ple would freeze or face starvation. 

The mileage of our roads aggregates 
257,000 miles—more than one-third, well- 
nigh one-half, of the total mileage of the 
world. These roads carry traffic which in 


total volume is not even approached by 
that moved by any other people on earth— 
more, in fact, than is carried by any other 


two nations. Communities have grown 
along these lines, factories have been built, 
the very life of America depends upon 
abundant. and equitable service rendered 
by them. 

If we exclude what I may technically 
call intercorporate holdings in stocks and 
bonds, our roads are capitalized at some- 
thing more than sixteen and one-half bil- 
lions of dollars. The book investment 
account, maintained by the railroads them- 
selves, shows an investment in our rail- 
road properties, including that made by 
the Government during the war, of con- 
siderably more than nineteen millions of 
dollars. It is a fact, therefore, if we take 
the estimate to be between sixteen and 
twenty billions of dollars, that the rail- 
roads represent substantially one-twelfth 
of the value of all the property of the 
United States. 

These figures give some idea of the enormous pro- 
portions and importance of what we call the railroad 
problem. Some of us have not been accustomed to give 
it due attention. Some of us still think—indeed some 
of us have said—that the railroad problem began with 
the war. I do not think so. I know, in fact, that the 
defects in our system of regulation were just as well 
established as defects, among students of transporta- 
tion problems, before the war as they are now. It was 
as evident then as it is now that we had founded our 
system of railway regulation and control upon a false 
basis, and that it must be corrected if the people of 
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The man who probably 
more 
railroads than any one else 
in the United States—Sena- 
tor Albert Baird Cummins 


the United States are to receive adequate 
transportation and full use of transportation 
facilities at the lowest reasonable cost. 

Now, at the outset—in order to avoid any 
possible misunderstanding—I desire here to 
make one or two preliminary observations. 

First, I have no sympathy with that school 

of critics continually engaged in 
disparaging the railroad system 
of the United States. Physically, 
it is a monument to the daring 
and genius of American railroad 
builders, and it has rendered 
more and better service than any 
other system in the world. Its 
construction has, unfortunately, 
been accompanied not only with 
flagrant violations of those pre- 
cepts of sound finance now uni- 
versally acknowledged, but of 
common, ordinary honesty as well. 
It is true that in its operation 
it has been guilty in times past of 
great injustice. Yet, as an instrumen- 
tality for promoting and carrying on 
the business of a mighty people, it 
never has had, nor has it now, a 
rival thruout the civilized world. 

Secondly, I believe that transportation 
is a governmental function. My own opin- 
ion is that it is just as much the duty of 
the United States to see to it that every 
part of this country is furnished with ad- 
equate transportation for both freight and 
passengers as it is the duty of the United 
States to establish and maintain courts of 
justice, and to provide adequate highways, 
and adequate police protection to its citi- 
zens. That opinion is well established in 
Europe, where Great Britain was, before 
the war, the only considerable country that 
did not have government ownership and 
operation of its railroads. It is perfectly 
idle, to my mind, for any one to declare 
that the ownership or the operation of our 
railroads is not a proper governmental 
function. When, therefore, I speak of the 
policy which I think should be pursued in 
America, it must clearly be understood that 
I do not in the least shrink from the per- 
formance, by the Government itself, of the 
governmental function of operating the railroads, if it 
can be demonstrated that the Government can furnish 
transportation as cheaply and as efficiently as it can 
be furnished thru private instrumentalities under rigid 
governmental regulation and control. The question, 
therefore, can transportation be furnished more 
cheaply and efficiently by the Government, thru its own 
operation, or thru the instrumentality of some other 
agency under rigid governmental control, is simply 2 
question of sound and wise judgment to be determined, 
not only by our experience but also by the experience 
of the other countries of the world. 
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Our 257,000 miles of railway were built, in the main, 
without any governmental supervision, direction or 
control. Our Government had not the foresight, then, 
to exercize such regulation and to afford such direc- 
tion as would develop a uniform system, all of which 
could, in future, be operated upon substantially even 
terms. The people make their contribution for the 
maintenance and operation of railways in the form of 
rates for freight and passenger service. There has 
been, and there is still, an insuperable difficulty re- 
specting the establishment or adjustment of those 
rates; in other words, the commodity that railways sell 
is transportation, and it is clear that our companies, 
large and small, cannot now sell transportation at the 
same rates. They are compelled to compete and to sell 
their traffic at the same rates, but all cannot furnish 
transportation at the same rates. Accordingly, when a 
rate is prescribed, it is quite conceivable that with it 
in effect the larger roads might survive and perhaps 
profit excessively while the weaker and poorer roads 
might have to seek the protection of a court of bank- 
ruptcy. This difficulty has been the prevailing difficulty 
for years. It was born in the very nature of our roads 
and the methods employed in operating them. Stated 
differently, a large proportion of railway traffic is com- 
petitive. Eighty-five per cent of it is interstate traffic. 
All roads sharing in interstate traffic must carry it at 
rates that are competitive and substantially uniform. 
But the conditions under which the service is per- 
formed are so diverse and the earnings of the roads 


so widely different that the rates which make one com- 
pany inordinately rich will lead another into inevitable 
bankruptcy. Running out of Chicago, to illustrate, there 
are, along with many other lines, two competing roads 
touching virtually the same territory, One is the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern. The other is the Chicago & 
Great Western. In the three years before the war the 
average rate of return, upon the basis of what is known 
as the book investment account, which is maintained 
by the roads, was, for the Chicago & Northwestern 6.13 
per cent upon its investment account, and for its com- 
peting line, the Chicago & Great Western, precisely 1.77 
per cent, Clearly, if that reward constituted the total 
earning power upon the real value of the Chicago & 
Great Western, that road could not continue to survive; 
and actually, while it was performing a function sub- 
stantially as vital to the people it served as the Chicago 
& Northwestern, it was being driven, day after day, 
from one reorganization to another until its efficiency 
was materially impaired. 

The average net operating income of the Union 
Pacific for the three years preceding the war was 6.72 
per cent upon its investment account. Upon the West- 
ern Pacific it was 2.28 per cent. For the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé it was 6.16 per cent; for the Col- 
orado Midland it was .02 per cent. In the Western Dis- 
trict there are sixty-three roads or systems, thirteen 
of which had a net operating income of more than 6 
per cent upon the investment account, twenty-five less 
than 3 per cent, twenty less than 2 per cent, and the 
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Two trains of record-breaking length crossing each other over the tracks of the Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. A markedly 
high degree of efficiency in the use of electric locomotives in pulling heavy loads upgrade has been attained by this road 
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remainder varied between 
the highest and the low- 
est earning power. In the 
Southern District, in 
which there are thirty- 
two roads or systems, 
four earned more than 7 
per cent upon the invest- 
ment account, seven less 
than 3 per cent, and the 
earnings of the remain- 
der varied between the 
two extremes. In the 
Eastern District there 
are sixty-seven roads or 
systems, seventeen of 
which earned from 6 to 
15 per cent, twenty-six 
from 4 to 6 per cent, six- 
teen from 2 to 4 per 
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But Why Unscramble the Railroads?—by Inter- | 
Woolley | 


transportation lines into 
fifteen or twenty systems, 
preserving competition in 
even greater degree than 
existed when the railways 
passed to the Government 
in December, 1917. I have 
heard it urged against the 
proposal that so radical 
a reorganization is a tre- 
mendous undertaking, and 
that it would require 
years and years to ac- 
complish it. I admit the 
former idea but I dispute 








but the men of America 
have a natural liking for 
big jobs. We have fallen 
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|| the latter. It is a big job, 
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into the habit of doing 





cent, and eight less than 
2 per cent. The average for the entire Eastern District 
was 5.21 per cent—the highest percentage being 14.67 
per cent and the lowest .02 of 1 per cent. 

Now every intelligent man in the country knows that 
this state of affairs cannot continue, inasmuch as a 
road that does not and cannot earn in prosperous times 
4 per cent or more upon the actual value of the property 
which it employs. to render the public service is not 
only incapable of securing the credit which makes en- 
largement possible but is unable to maintain its effi- 
ciency in the operation of existing facilities. In other 
words, if we do not radically change our policy and 
build our system of railway regulation upon principles 
that are fundamentally new for us, many of our roads 
will either be abandoned or will languish in utter in- 
competency. 

Here I may say that, with the greatest toleration for 
all differences of opinion, and with entire respect for the 
judgment of those who may not concur in the conclu- 
sion that has forced its way into my mind, I feel bound 
to state that there is but one remedy for the condition 
I have outlined. It lies in the further and compulsory 
consolidation and unification of the railways. It is ob- 
vious that a complete consolidation and unification of 
all the railways and all their instrumentalities—which 
we have not really had even during the war—would 
attain the object; for if the earning power of all the 
roads, under given rates, produced sufficient revenue to 
pay the cost of maintenance of operation and meet the 
capital charge there would remain nothing but the dis- 
tribution of charges between communities and com- 
modities. 

But I do not favor such complete consolidation and 
unification of all the railways and all their instrumen- 
talities into a single organization, altho I am not blind 
to its advantages. For, from my point of view, such a 
course would deprive the people who are to be served 
of the inestimable value of rivalry in service, and I 
look ‘upon that element in any human activity as in- 
dispensable to high efficiency. I am disposed toward 
fifteen or twenty railway systems under separate, inde- 
pendent management, subject, of course, to rigid public 
control, each of these systems to be in the hands of a 
Federal incorporation with a capital representing the 
actual value of the properties combined in that system. 
It must be understood that I am speaking of competi- 
tive, not regional, systems, for if we should unfortu- 
nately banish honorable rivalry the conclusion that we 
ought to have but one system is irresistible. I have 
gone far enough into the details of the subject to have 
no doubt respecting the feasibility of dividing our 


big things in a big way, 
and we do not consume much time when we squarely 
set ourselves to any task. I feel certain that if the 
people come to believe that this is the only way we can 
protect the capital invested in these properties and at 
the same time protect commerce against unreasonable 
charges for transportation, we shall transform our 
present system so quickly that the world will again 
pay tribute to the leadership of the United States in 
the progress of the world. I feel certain that these sys- 
tems can be so arranged that in so far as they compete 
for traffic, the cost of transportation will be substan- 
tially the same, and there will be no longer weak roads 
and strong roads. Then the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission can establish rates that will be fair to the 
owners of all securities and just to the public, whereas 
now the Government must either give to corporations 
carrying 75 per cent of the traffic, revenues to which 
they are not in conscience entitled or withhold from 
corporations carrying 25 per cent of the traffic, rev- 
enues which they must have or fail. It must, in short, 
in the present plan, either overfeed some or starve 
others. 

Again, not only do I feel confident that this is the 
inevitable plan, if we are to attain the greatest suc- 
cess in the reorganization of our railways, but I am 
equally confident that if we have the codperation of all 
the influences of our financial, industrial and commer- 
cial life—of railway presidents and managers, the 
banks, the workingmen, the farmers, the merchants— 
and the quickened intelligence and energies of the 
whole country devoted to the problem, we shall soon 
find, in such a reorganization, deliverance from our 
perplexities. 

It should be said, however, that during the last four 
months I have received, in addition to many hundreds 
of suggested remedies for particular defects that I have 
received or read, at least thirty complete, distinct plans 
for the readjustment of the relation between the Gov- 
ernment and the railway companies and the establish- 
ment of our transportation systems. These not only have 
as a prevailing characteristic the acknowledgment that 
the public welfare must be the final test for whatever 
is proposed, but demonstrate that the reorganization of 
our system of railway control must be fundamental—a 
change in principle; that it is not enough to add here 
and there a patch to the Interstate Commerce Act and 
go stumbling along in a false path with the vain hope 
that it will lead us to stability, security and justice. 
With hardly a dissenting voice they provide for greater 
certainty in the return upon the value of the property 
employed in the public service, [Continued on page 331 
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At the War Brides’ Home 


By Harriet H. Macdonald 





The Hostess House 
where the War Brides 
find a temporary New 
York home is situated 
at the corner of Lex- 
ington Avenue and 
Forty-first Street. It 
is a comfortable broad 
faced five story build- 
ing. The main en- 
trance opens into the 
lounge where the 
brides meet their visi- 
tors — including hus- 
bands. It has scores of 
armchairs and settees 
scattered about. Smok- 
ing is allowed in this 
room, which contains 
a good piano and 
where there is often 
an impromptu dance. 
The average age 
among the brides is 
not more than twenty 
years. Some are, ap- 
parently, not more 
than seventeen. They 
are excited and happy, 
filled with the wonder 








husbands join 
them at their 
meals. But the 
men are excluded 
from all other 
parts of the 
house. 

The brides have 
been under the 
chaperonage of 
the American Y. 
W. C. A. ever 
since they left 
their homes in 
France. The wing 
of the Y. W. C. A. 
will protect them 
until they are safe 
in the new homes 
that their hus- 
bands will provide 
for them. The 
dangers from 








of the great adventure Times Photo Service 


on which they have 
embarked—their eyes 
wide open to the newness of it all. Mrs. 
Macdonald, who contributes the following 
article, is the Directress of the New York 
Debarkation Hostess House,—the War 
Brides’ Home 


T was in March last that the 

war bride problem first arose. 

When we received word that 

fifty war brides were coming 
across and there was no place for 
their accommodation, we offered to 
take them in. Soon this house was 
devoted to them entirely. We have 
nearly one hundred of the brides 
here now. They are of all sorts, but 
60 per cent of them are French and 
30 per cent British. The others rep- 
resent sixteen different nationali- 
ties. There were Russians, Serbians, 
Swiss, Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, 
Hollanders, Greeks, Belgians, Lux- 
embourgians, Alsatians, Yugoslavs, 
but none who will acknowledge that 
they are German. There was one 
bright girl from Strasbourg with a 
German name, but she claimed that 
she was French because her mother 
had been French. She was a master 
photographer, well educated, clever, 
energetic and good looking, and mar- 
ried to an Alabama soldier. She went 
South with him weeks ago. 

As to occupations and acquire- 
ments, the girls are of various kinds. 
There are smart city shopgirls, typ- 
ists, bookkeepers, secretaries, even a 
cinema actress, but the great ma- 
jority are of the solid peasant type, 
and they surely did need to come to 
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Scotch and English War Brides arriving on the “Louisiana” 

















Brown Bros. 


One of 170 War Babies in the Home 


us for a short stay before going into 
American homes. Most of the peas- 
ant girls have never seen a bath- 
room and did not know enough to 
turn the water on or off. How the 
water could come thru the pipes and 
where it came from were deep mys- 
teries to them, and so, too, were the 
gas and electric lights. They are 
astonished to find that baths are 
free here. 

Our Hostess House is not run as 
a charity. The brides pay seventy- 
five cents a day for their rooms and 
buy their meals in the cafeteria on 
the second floor. Sometimes their 


which they are 
saved are not by 
any means imagi- 
nary. It frightens one to think what 
might happen to many of these 
young, inexperienced girls if they 
were not protected. Unable to speak 
good English and knowing nothing 
of the city or our laws, it would be 
easy for a wicked woman who spoke 
French and professed interest in 
them to persuade them that she was 
their true friend. Here they are not 
only protected but also instructed. 
Quite a large percentage of them 
have babies and do not know how to 
care for them properly—how to 
wash, dress and feed them. So we 
have a class to teach them that, with 
a trained nurse demonstrating. Then 
there’s a class in English and a 
geography class paying especial at- 
tention to this country. A big map 
of the United States hangs on the 
wall. A girl is asked where she is 
going. If she says Texas, Texas is 
pointed out to her on the map and 

















Brown Bros. 


~ Father may rock her to sleep in the lounge 
or eat breakfast with her in the cafeteria 
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a line traced to it from New York 
showing the journey she will have to 
take. Just so with the other States to 
which girls are going. We do our best 
to make them realize that we are their 
friends, that this is their home and that 
if they go away from here and fall into 
any misfortune they have only to come 
back to us in order to receive not only 
sympathy but also all the aid that the 
Y. W. C. A., Red Cross and other kin- 
dred societies can give them. They do 
realize it too. Some of them have had 
bitter need of just such help. One poor 
girl came over alone following her 
husband and found that every address 
he had given her in this country was 
false. He must be a most unusual ras- 
cal: Probably he thought that she 
would never find him. But he reck- 
oned without the Red Cross. We called 
in the aid of the Red Cross and the 
Red Cross found him in a Chicago 
boarding house. The bride had little to 
say but she looked such volumes when 
she set off to join him in Chicago that 
we were almost tempted to sympathize 
with him. 

Another girl, a Russian Jewess from 
Constantinople who married one of our 
sailors there three years ago, went 
away to join her husband’s people in 
Massachusetts, recently. She was a 
whirlwind sort of person, very bright, 
very temperamental. She had an in- 
finity of parcels tied up in a string and 
the string broke just as she was get- 
ting in a taxicab at the door. The par- 
cels scattered about the street and 
boys picked them up. It must have cost 
her considerable to recover them all. 
Nevertheless she went away in fine 
spirits saying, “Yes, I know it. This is 
my home if I need it. If there is any- 
thing wrong where I am going I will 
return here immediately.” She has not 
come back, so we suppose that all is 
well. 

The war brides are not new or sur- 
prizing to me. You have only to go in 
any of New York’s foreign quarters in 
order to see girls like our brides—same 
faces and figures, same dresses and 
same minds. 

And the soldiers who married them 
were for the most part of their own 
kind. It must be remembered that we 
had in our armies that went abroad 
men who, at least by heritage, were 
Italians, Russians, Swedes, Norwe- 
gians, Belgians. As a rule it was not 
the American boy of American parent- 
age who married abroad, but the boy 
of foreign parentage who took a bride 
from among his father’s people, or at 
least from kindred people—Latin mar- 
rying Latin, and Slav marrying Slav. 
Some persons have expressed alarm 
concerning these marriages. But I do 
not share that feeling. All told, there 
have only been about 6,000 of them. 
The total received at this house has 
been 1,550, of whom 170 were children. 
At Newport News, where the brides 
are accommodated in the nurses’ quar- 
ters, they have had about four hun- 
dred and perhaps an equal number 
have come over privately and gone to 
their homes [Continued on page 337 
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Shaving eam 


For a clean, close, comfortable shave, get a 
50c jar of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving 
Cream and use it in this way: Place a por- 
tion of the antiseptic cream, about the size of 
a pea,on the chin. Moisten your shaving 
brush and work the cream into a rich, dense, 
long-lasting lather. Applying plenty of 
water, spread the lather to soften the entire 
beard. Slip the razor swiftly ever your 
face just once and it will leave you clean 
shaven, cool and comfortable. Your face 
will feel fresh and free from irritation. In- 
gram’s shaving cream possesses medical qual- 
ities that keep the skin healthful, preventing 
irritation and healing small abrasions or 
scrapes. 


To receive free a 25c package of Ingram’s Zodenta 
for the teeth, mail us the name of the druggist who 
sells you Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream, to- 
gether with the carton it comes in. If your druggist 
is not supplied, mail 50c to us, with his name and 
address, and receive the jar of Ingram’s Therapeutic 
Shaving Cream with the Zodenta. We will then 
remit to the druggist his profit on the sale. 


F, F. Ingram Co., 54 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Address Windsor, Ont. 
Australasian Address, Melbourne, T. W. Cotton, [td., Agt. 


To Convince Yourself of Its Merits 
Write for Free Sample 
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If Cleanliness Is Next to Godliness 


Some Important Practical Suggestions for the Countryside Home 
By Abbot McClure and Harold Eberlein 


OME one once divided the human family into two 
classes—those who take a bath every day, and 
those who do not; and he made the daily tub habit 
his criterion of the stage of personal civilization 
attained. Whether one approves of this scheme of 
classification—and there is a good deal to be said in 
its favor—or whether 
one secretly sympathizes 


designs are of bulbous, obtrusive lines and make a 
great display of curved porcelain or enamel bases, like 
the free-standing washstands supported on tumid porce- 
lain columns; others are of neat, restrained contour 

and compact in shape. The former studiously avoid. 
After this caution anent the choice of placing the 
chief stationary items, 





with the proverbial small 
boy, who hugely resents 
having to wash back of 
his ears, will determine 
one’s general attitude to- 
ward the bathroom and 
its appointment. 

A neat, orderly and 
efficiently appointed bath- 
room is a faithful evi- 
dence of capable house- 
keeping. A_ disorderly, 
ill equipped bathroom 
just as surely betrays in- 
competence and shows in- 
ability to understand one 
of the prime essentials 
of a comfortable home. . 
No other room in the 
house “ministers more 
directly, more continu- 
ally, or more universally 
to personal comfort than 
does the bathroom. It is 
indispensable to the de- 





our main concern is 
with the movable items 
of equipment, which the 
increased size of modern 
bathrooms makes it pos- 
sible to employ conveni- 
ently. Of bathroom mov- 
ables, the first essential 
is a good mirror, hung. 
preferably above the 
washstand, but in any 
event so arranged that 
daylight and _ artificial 
light alike will fall full 
on the face of the person 
looking into it. Far too 
many bathroom mirrors 
are stupidly hung, so that 
the light comes from 
above, from behind, or 
from one side, leaving a 
part or sometimes the 
whole of the face in shad- 
ow. It is most important 
that the light fall on the 








cency of living, and its A 
importance warrants ap- 
propriate equipment.’* ~ 

In saying that no other room in the house is more in- 
dispensable to comfort than the bathroom, it is neces- 
sary to analyze the elements that go to make up the 
comfort we desire to secure. First, there is the actual 
physical comfort arising from completeness of appoint- 
ment and convenience of arrangment. Second, there is 
the satisfaction produced by the good taste shown in 
appropriate equipment, making its appeal thru the eye. 
Both aspects of comfort are important, and both of them 
can, and ought to be, realized at the same time. 

In examining the first named aspect of the problem, 
we may divide the several features of equipment into 
fixed and movable. Of the former, the chief items, such 
as the bath tub and the washstand, are practically stand- 
ardized and universally present, so that only two things 
need be said of them. They ought to be so compactly 
placed as to economize space and leave the greatest pos- 
sible amount of free floor area in the center of the room. 
A little ingenuity displayed in placing the major items 
will oftentimes almost double the available floor space. 
If the room is small, to begin with, avoid selecting 
bulky equipment, which destroys the scale of the room, 
cumbers the space, and does not at all add to the com- 
fort. And this brings us to the second point. There is 
considerable range of choice in bathroom fittings, not- 
withstanding tendencies to standardization. Some of the 
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countryside 
including good minor 


bathroom of generous 


accessories, 


face, not on the mirror. 
One of the most sensible 
and satisfactory mirrors 
for shaving that the 
writers have ever seen had a number of small electric 
lights set in the frame so that the face was adequately 
illuminated. Close by the mirror or washstand there 
should be a stout hook to hang a razor strop from—a 
small item, it is true, but grievously missed when it is 
not there. 

Of the smaller accessories, one should be careful to 
have enough rods for towels and wash cloths. There 
should be a long rod on the wall above the bath tub for 
bath towels, and, nearby, another shorter rod for the 
bath mat. Close by the washstand provide several 
shorter rods for face towels and wash cloths, and, if 
possible, a separate rod for guests’ towels. Glass, porce- 
loin or celluloid towel rods are preferable to metal, as 
nickel plating is somewhat affected by moisture, and, in 
time, wears off with polishing. It is likewise better to 
have glass or porcelain fittings, as far as possible, 
rather than nickel, which, despite careful housekeep- 
ing, becomes spotted and tarnished. 

Above the washstand and below the mirror, or some- 
where very near by, there should be a shelf, preferably 
of plate glass, for small toilet articles, and it is well to 
have another glass shelf somewhere, if space permits, 
for labeled bottles with glass stoppers for bathing salts, 
bathing alcohol, witch hazel and the like. Handy to the 
washstand there should be a [Continued on page 339 
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sensibly decorated 
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Our Most Important Problem | 
As | See It 


(Continued from page 326) 
and, in compensation to the people for 
absolute and increased certainty, a lim- 
itation upon the profit of operation. 
Sensing, moreover, with commendable 
accuracy, the impossible task imposed 
upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the existing law in estab- 
lishing rates that will be reasonable 
for all railroads, they agree that fur- 
ther consolidations of railway proper- 
ties are imperative, and they differ 
only upon the question, Shall the con- 
solidations be voluntary, subject to 
public approval, or shall they be com- 
pulsory and initiated by public au- 
thority? And all, save one, contem- 
plate the operation of railway proper- 
ties by either a single or by several 
private corporations, not so much be- 
cause the operation of a public utility 
is beyond the fair scope of Govern- 
ment activity but because direct pub- 


ical and inefficient. 

To me it is almost unthinkable that 
the President should seriously contem- 
plate the immediate surrender of the 
railroads to their former owners. I 
can imagine no greater disaster to 
every interest in the country than 
would inevitably result from such a 
course, which would not only destroy 
the efficiency of the railways in trans- 
portation but would bring into immi- 
nent danger our whole financial struc- 
ture. I intend to assume, therefore, for 
the present at least, two things: First, 
that we will retain the possession and 
continue in the operation of our sys- 
tems of transportation until Congress 
has had a fair, reasonable opportunity 
to enact a permanent policy for their 
regulation and control. Second, that 
Congress will heed the demands of the 
people and will proceed with whole- 
hearted diligence to bring it to a con- 
clusion within the next twelve months. 

Now, the cost of transportation is 
made up of two items: First, the recur- 
ring charge for the capital invested 
in the business. Second, the constant 
charge for maintenance and operation. 

Assuming, therefore, that at any 
given time the facilities are sufficient, 
the people of this country are inter- 
ested in just two things: 

First. In reducing the capital charge 
to the lowest rate consistent with fair- 
ness to those whose money is employed 
in the enterprize. 

Second. In paying no more for op-: 
eration than will fully compensate the 
men and women who perform the ser- 
vice, and no more for maintenance 
than fair compensation for work done 
and supplies furnished. 

Plainly, inasmuch as transportation 
is a Government function, the people 
should get it at cost. Plainly, it is our 
duty to reduce the capital charge to 
the lowest point consistent with jus- 
tice to the owners of capital securi- 
ties, and adopt that plan of mainte- 
nance and method of operation most 
likely to secure all the efficiency and 
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Clean ‘House Without Extra Help! 


Be one of the fortunate women who does not worry about 
the strain of house cleaning. The ARCO WAND 
Vacuum Cleaner installed in the home is the biggest 
labor-saver in it. 


RCO WAND 





or severe exertion with 


VACUUM CLEANER this efficient cleaner 


A light, stroking motion of the ARCO WAND takes out 
all dust, dirt, grit, and lint and suctions it away into -the 
sealed dust bucket of the machine. Rugs, carpets, uphol- 
stery, mattresses, pillows, clothes, shelves, corners, and mould- 
ings are quickly cleaned without the drudgery of old-fashioned 
broom and duster work. 


Easily installed in OLD buildings. Made in sizes for Apartments, Resi- 
dences, Clubs, Factories, Hotels, and all public and private institutions. 


Send for copy of illustrated catalog, “The Arco Wand” 


veg AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY >is ae 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN | Rediators 


Machinels set in basement 
or side room, A suction 
pipe runs to each floor, 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose, and tools 
are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade, in 
sizes at $195 up. Price 
does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 
Sold om easy payments. 
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~ ii for farm buildings or city construction. 
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Curtains stay clean longer; furniture requires 


more leisure and rest, when the windows are weatherstripped. j 
keep out the dust and dirt that would otherwise enter. Sez how much easier 
it is to keep the house, clean when the windows are weatherstripped. 
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Chamberlin for 26 Years the Standard 


It means a great deal to youto know 


that the Chamberlin Strips 


on your house are manufactured by a Company which has made 


weatherstrips for 26 years. 


You rightly feel that Chamberlin’s 26 years’ leadership has proved the 
worth of its weatherstrips and reliability of the Company conclusively. 


In these 26 years of business, Chamber- 
lin has indeed accumulated unmatched 
experience in weatherstripping. 


In making houses cold-proof, dust- 
proof, draught-proof, noise-proof, and 
in carefree, dependable service gener- 
ally, Chamberlin Strips are simply 
unequalled. 


They are so durable that we guarantee 


L WEATHER STRIPS 


THE STANDARD 


them unlimitedly, meanwhile assurin 
you that in all probability they will 
outlast the building. 


You want weatherstrips on your house 
—and you want Chamberlin Weather- 
strips, the standard for 26 years. 


We have an interesting new booklet on 
the subject of weatherstripping your 
home—write for copy. 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHERSTRIP CO. 
119 DINAN BLDG. DETROIT, MICH. 


FOR 26 YEARS’ 
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Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
<a Hymnal —y> the new social era. For use in 
all evangelical denominations, ‘The most beau- 
tiful hymnal in the American Church.” Return- 

able copy and prices sent on request. 
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By Herbert L. Willett and Charles Clayton Morrison 
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a printed, bound leather, with cold 
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| Christian Century | 


Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 
An undenominational journal of religion. 
the reconstruction era with faith. 
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other thinking. Three 
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Free Book of Designs 
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ure of compensation to the men who 
operate and maintain the roads. And, 
plainly, the rate of return upon cap- 
ital is and should be graduated by the 
certainty or uncertainty which attends 
the enterprize, and I can conceive of 
no way in which the capital charge 
upon the investment in railways can 
be materially diminished with fairness 
to every interest unless we increase 
its certainty. Accordingly I have been 
drawn, slowly and reluctantly, but 
surely, to the belief that a Govern- 
ment guaranty, in some form, is a wise 
and prudent policy. 

My reason for believing that capital 

invested in the railways should be 
guaranteed as to its return is not that 
this capital should be favored, but be- 
cause we are now practically guaran- 
teeing the return on that capital and 
are not securing the low rate of return 
which a direct (Government undertak- 
ing should and would command. Tak:- 
ing the railway properties together, 
the people have, for years and years, 
been paying a capital charge far in 
excess of a reasonable rate of interest 
upon a government obligation. There 
has been no time in the last twenty- 
five years in which the people of this 
country have not been required to pay 
too much. For the years 1915, 1916 
and 1917, to illustrate, the average 
net income of the Class I roads, of 
which, I believe, there are about 167 
so classified by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission because they have 
operating revenues of more than a 
million dollars annually, was more 
than nine hundred millions of dollars. 
And this huge sum, moreover, does not 
include corporate income from sources 
other than railway operation. This 
vast amount, which is often said to 
constitute a tax on the people of this 
country, was available, if the compa- 
nies chose so to use it, for the payment 
of interest upon current and funded 
indebtedness and dividends upon the 
common stock. 
In 1917 railway bonds aggregated 
at par a little more than eleven bil- 
lions of dollars, and railway stocks at 
par, eliminating duplications, a little 
more than six billions of dollars. The 
average rate of interest upon the bonds 
was a trifle in excess of 4% per cent, 
so that, after paying interest, the 
roads had in 1917 something like four 
hundred and thirty-five millions of 
dollars with which to make return in 
some form or other upon the six bil- 
lions of stock, which means 7 per cent 
upon the entire volume of railway 
stocks, reckoned at their par value. 

If, on the other hand, a Government 
guaranty in normal times can com- 
mand capital at 4 per cent, and if it 
were granted that the railway proper- 
ties of the country equal in value their 
entire capitalization, the people would 
save two hundred and twenty millions 
of dollars annually by making the re- 
turn certain and taking the benefits 
to which the guaranty justly would en- 
title them. And this, moreover, is not 
the complete story, so far as the fu- 
ture is concerned. For the railways 
claim, and the decisions of the Supreme 
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tention, that under the present law 
they may demand rates which will ena- 
ble them to earn a net income of 7, 8 
or 9 per cent upon the entire value of 
the properties which render the ser- 
vice. If they are able to sustain this 
view, the people will be paying upon 
the properties just as they are, without 
additions or extensions or increase in 
capital amount, a capital charge of 
more than one billion, two hundred 
millions of dollars a year. 

It is my deliberate judgment that it 
will be far better for capital to accept 
a low and guaranteed return. And cer- 
tainly it is clear that it will be infinite- 
ly better for the people to give the 
guaranty. For it cannot by any possi- 
bility increase their burdens, and it 
opens to them the only possible path 
toward a reduction in the charge for 
capital and a decrease in the enormous 
rates they are now paying for trans- 
portation. Furthermore it is the only 
method which assures the growth in 
facilities necessary to meet our rap- 
idly developing commerce. Moreover, 
the establishment of the guaranty 
would forever do away with the con- 
flict between railway promoters, rail- 
way managers, railway security hold- 
ers, which make up what is commonly 
known as railway corporations, and 
the public, which has been in progress 
for nearly half a century, and which 
has been carried on in conventions, 
elections, courts, congresses and legis- 
latures, and has been the most corrupt- 
ing, degrading and demoralizing ele- 
ment in our national domestic affairs. 
It has been passionate, relentless, cruel, 
and it is high time that it should be 
disposed of in a way that will at once 
secure to the capital invested in a pub- 
lic business its just reward, on one 
hand, and, on the other hand, protect 
the people against the unreasonable 
demand for speculative profit in the 
vital performance of a public service. 

No one should imagine, however, that 
I am advocating a guaranty of return 
upon railway securities without regard 
to the value of the property upon 
which the securities are based. Clearly, 
neither the railway corporation nor 
the owners of its securities should re- 
ceive more than a fair return upon 
the value of the property itself. Clear- 
ly, to use a former illustration again, 
it would not be only unjust but absurd 
for the Government to guarantee upon 
the same basis a return upon the se- 
curities of the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Railroad, capitalized at $46,000 
per mile, and the securities of the Chi- 
cago & Great Western Railroad, which 
is capitalized at $77,000 per mile. Any 
plan of reorganization or readjustment 
of the railways involves a valuation of 
the railway properties, either by an 
impartial tribunal or by agreement. To 
accomplish a valuation by a tribunal 
would be a long, tedious and somewhat 
uncertain process, but if necessary it 
can and must be achieved. Personally, 
I believe that a body of fair-minded 
men, representing the Government and 
the railways, can, in the great majority 
of cases, agree upon values, and thus 
avoid the vexation and delay incident 
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Stop the Leaks That Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get the secret. No matter how 
large or how small your income you will never save as much as you should 
until you get the knack. 


If the average business were operated on the haphazard basis on which 
our household finances are run, there would be fifty times as many bankrupts. 
The truth, whether we admit it or not, is that very few families know where 
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country. They are the leaders everywhere. W.L. 
Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are made 
throughout of the finest leather the market 
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ity, style and comfort equal to other makes sell- 
ing at higher prices. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest 
paid, skilled shoemakers, under the direction 
and supervision of experienced men, all working 
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to courts and commissions. Moreover, 
we have now well-nigh complete in- 
ventories of the physical property. We 
have the market values of the securi- 
ties over a long period of time. We 
have, or can easily ascertain, the price 
at which nearly all security holders 
have made their investments. We have 
the earning power of the several rail- 
ways. Certainly, with all these items 
of information we can reach a result 
that will preserve the interests of the 
bona fide investor and usher in an era 
of peace and quiet such as we have 
never known. 

I understand clearly that when the 
Government undertakes that the re- 
turn upon the capital invested in the 
railways shall be certain—that is, 
guarantees the return, whether by 
legislative assurance or by explicit ob- 
ligation—it may well be that we shall 
have what may be termed the equiva- 
lent of government ownership. But I 
want to emphasize here the distinction 
between government ownership and 
government operation. The truth is 
that under the existing laws there is 
only nominal private ownership, for it 
is obvious that when public authority 
determines the revenues which railroads 
shall earn, how they shall expend the 
money that they earn, and most mi- 
nutely prescribes the manner in which 
the business of transportation shall be 
conducted, the technical ownership of 
the corporation has none of the essen- 
tial characteristics of private prop- 
erty. Personally, I am not in favor, 
however, of government operation of 
the railways. 

I realize that it is recognized by 
every country in the world that not 
only government ownership but gov- 
ernment operation of the railways is a 
proper governmental activity, and that 
if a particular government selects the 
agency of a private corporation thru 
which to accomplish transportation, it 
is solely because the commerce of that 
country can be better served thru such 
agency. Therefore the suggestion that 
the guaranty which I have proposed is 
in many respects the equivalent of 
government ownership need not alarm 
any one, tho again I desire to chal- 
lenge attention to the clear difference 
between government ownership and 
government operation. 

I advocate the operation of our rail- 
ways thru private corporations under 
the strictest control for one reason and 
for only one reason. That reason is 
that the Government cannot operate 
the railways either economically or 
efficiently. 

I realize that there is variance of 
opinion on this score. I know, and 
cheerfully admit, that the results of 
Government operation during the year 
1918—a year of war and disaster—are 
not a fair criterion by which to test 
the capacity of the Government to con- 
duct the business of transportation, 
and it is far from my purpose to crit- 
icize or discredit the officials who have 
been responsible for what has been 
done. On the other hand, these officials 
ought to concede with equal frankness 
that they have encountered obstacles 
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in public operation which they have 
been powerless to surmount. When it 
is remembered, too, that during ‘the 
year, with no greater volume of traf- 
fic, the gross revenues have increased, 
thru additions in rates, nearly eight 
hundred millions of dollars, and that 
notwithstanding this addition to rev- 
enues the deficit was more than two 
hundred and thirty-five millions of dol- 
lars. It must be manifest that the very 
proper increase in wages does not fully 
account for this disastrous outcome. 
Without the least doubt or hesitation 
I record my opinion in favor of private 
operation. I can only add here that the 
experience of other countries is not 
reassuring, and to submit that if there 
be different minds on that score, I feel 
sure that the overwhelming majority 
of the people of this country have 
reached the conclusion that their Gov- 
ernment cannot take seventeen billions 
of dollars’ worth of railway property, 
which renders service to every nook 
and corner of the land, employing more 
than two millions of men, and directly 
affecting the fortunes of many other 
millions, and operate that huge system 
without immense waste and tremen- 
dous extravagance. It costs the Gov- 
ernment more to do anything in a 
country like ours, where every man is 
a sovereign, than it costs anybody else 
to do the same thing. The history of 
every enterprize of a business char- 
acter conducted by the Government 
proves that organized society, in its 
management of industrial affairs, can 
neither practise economy nor attain 
efficiency. 

Without the least hesitation I record 
my opinion in favor of private opera- 
tion. 

But I make no prediction with re- 
spect to the precise character of the 
legislation to be formulated by Con- 
gress. I am sure that the Interstate 
Commerce Committees of the House 
and the Senate will meet and work in 
a spirit of mutual forbearance for op- 
posing opinions and with open minds 
toward all proposals. I know they feel 
the weight of responsibility upon them. 
I know, too, that they understand bet- 
ter than most that the man who har- 
bors the delusion that he knows all 
there is to know about this infinitely 
intricate and surpassingly difficult 
question is destined for a rude awaken- 
ing and an uncomfortable surprize. 

Washington, D. C. 








An Error on Our Part 


Miss Sylvia Boyden, who has been 
making sensational parachute descents 
from an airplane in England and in the 
United States, is not, it seems, the first 
woman to accomplish this dangerous 
feat. A subscriber from California asks 
us to correct our statement to that ef- 
fect in The Independent of July 5, “for 
you are not given to mistakes of that 
nature.” At the San Diego Exposition, 
he reminds us, Miss Tiny Brodwick 
made a successful drop with a folded 
parachute from an airplane at an al- 
titude of 12,000 feet. 
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What’s Happened 


About $2,500,000 worth of surplus 
war tools are being sold by the Gov- 
ernment. 


State troops and deputies patrolled 
Charlotte, North Carolina, in an effort 
to quell the carmen’s riots. 


News delivery boys of Mount Ver- 
non, New York, have struck for a 25 
per cent increase in wages. 


Members of the Policemen’s Union 
in Boston were tried for violating de- 
partment rules by joining a union. 


The Claflin estate, last of the famous 
show places of the Bronx, is to be 
divided into building lots and sold at 
auction. 


More than 12,000 shoe workers will 
receive an increase of 15 per cent. in 
wages, with a 44 hour week of five 
working days. 


A consignment of arms disguised as 
taleum powder is alleged to have been 
shipped to Mexico on the steamship 
“Morro Castle.” 


Judge Gary declined to give a per- 
sonal interview to a committee of steel 
workers who came East after the tak- 
ing of a strike vote at Youngstown. 


Jazz music and the shimmy were 
banished by the National Association 
of Masters of Dancing at their thirty- 
fifth annual convention in New York 
City. 


The delay in the attack on Petrograd 
is ascribed to the refusal of the Es- 
thonians to codperate with the army of 
Russian refugees under General Yu- 
denitch. 


The New York police are asking 
$2000 a year from the city, in order 
that an increase of $350 may be given 
9000 men. They are opposed to the 
idea of a union. 


Thirty thousand pairs of regulation 
army shoes were placed on sale at cost 
price by a Brooklyn concern in con- 
nection with the campaign to reduce 
the cost of living. 


Gerald Patterson, visiting Austra- 
lian tennis player, won in the opening 
round of the thirty-eighth national 
championship on the turf courts at 
Forest Hills, Long Island. 


Three convicts who were being trans- 
ferred from Sing Sing to Clinton 
Prison at Dannemora escaped by jump- 
ing from the window of the train in 
which they were being conveyed. 


The carmen of the Eastern Massa- 
chusetts Street Railway voted over- 
whelmingly to reject the recent wage 
award by the National War Labor 
Board and to renew their demands. 


Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, ar- 
rived home on board the transport 
“George Washington,” which also 
brought 2469 officers and enlisted men. 


On August 21 Friedrich Ebert, for- 
mer saddle-maker, took the oath of 
office as first President of the German 


Imperial Republic with impressive 
ceremonies. The seat of government 
will now be transferred from Weimar 
to Berlin. 


Organized labor, including both the 
New York State and the American 
Federation, are pledged to stand be- 
hind the Actors’ Equity Association in 
its strike against the managers. 


Painters, paper hangers and dec- 
crators in Hoboken, New Jersey, have 
renounced their intention to ask for an 
increase of $1.50 and will make the 
best of their present wage of $6.50 a 
day. 


The War Department’s large surplus 
stock of raincoats, blankets, shirts, un- 
dergarments, socks, gloves, soap and 
other commodities will be made direct- 
ly available to the public on Septem- 
bex 25. 


Railroad shopmen rejected the basis 
of settlement of their differences of- 
fered by President Wilson and will 
probably favor a strike for their full 
demands. Two million men are in- 
volved. 


The Bavarian Government during 
the revolution took control of its own 
army, but on October 1 this was turned 
over to President Ebert and Minister 
of Defense Noske of the new German 
Republic. 


An explanation of the increased cost 
of milk is sought by the Supreme Court 
in New York. Members of the New 
York Milk Conference Board, who 
simultaneously raised their prices, are 
being questioned. 


Major Rudolph Schroeder and Lieu- 
tenant M. B. Plumb finished the round 
trip flight in the Toronto airplane race. 
Major Schroeder’s actual flying time 
for the 1000 mile trip was nine hours 
and twenty-nine minutes. 


New York drug addicts are to be 
treated at the Riverside Hospital on 
North Brother Island, instead of at 
Sea View Hospital on Staten Island, 


owing to objections made by Staten 


Island civic organizations. 


James H. Maurer, a labor agitator, 
and A. Epstein, both members of the 
Pennsylvania Old Age Pension Com- 
mission, were removed from the steam- 
ship “Lapland” by Federal agents 
three minutes before the boat sailed. 


Upper Silesia, transferred by the 
peace treaty from Germany to Poland, 
is in turmoil from a strike in the 
mines and the fighting between Poles 
and Germans. The Fifth and Fifteenth 
United States Infantry have been or- 
dered to Silesia. 


Recruiting for men in service in the 
United States Army overseas has been 
resumed. Telephone operators and re- 
pairmen and expert radio and tele- 
graph linemen are specially desired. 
Enlistments may be for three years, 
or one-year enlistments are open to 
former overseas men. 
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r HE ancient Egyptians pre- 


pared and treated mummy 
cloths so skillfully that 
they have lasted through cen- 


turies. These cloths and the 
mummies too are still in a 
wonderful state of preserva- 
tion due to the manner in 
which they were treated. 
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Canvas Roofing 


similarly, is a fabric which is properly 
treated and has established a record for 
permanency and endurance. Chemi- 
cally treated and so prepared that it is 
rendered waterproof and immune to 
the ravages of dry rot, it is the ideal and 
most economical material for covering 
porch floors, roofs and decks, sleeping 
balconies, flat roofs and all sloping 
surfaces having a pitch of less than four 
inches to the foot. It is easy to lay, 
neat and attractive, and will not warp. 


Send for our convincing illus- 
trated booklet—‘“‘Roofing 
Facts and Figures.’”’ 
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lation of grease, dirt or moisture—Is noiseless and does not fatigu: 


; The Best Floor 
= for Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room, Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, 
Theater, Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, Hospital— 
all places where a beautiful, substantial and foot-easy floor is desired. 
practical 


Your choice of il inf 1 
FREE on pact colors. Full information and sample 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
1104 Cutler Building, Rochester. New York 
On the market 10 years. 


Hy LOMNNO TAAL LAY 
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At the War Brides’ Home 


(Continued from page 329) 

















Brown Bros. 


The main lounge, where the Brides register 


| and meet their visitors—including husbands 


from the dock—these were mostly 
brides of officers. There are more still 
to come, but not more than an equal 
number, and when one considers that 
2,500,000 of our soldiers and sailors 
were away in Europe for so long a 
period the wonder is not that so many 
but that so few took wives—less than 
one in four hundred. 

Some of the marriages were hasty, 
no doubt; nevertheless these brides 
and bridegrooms are not all going to 
repent at leisure. I do verily believe 
that at least eighty per cent of the 
marriages will be happy. There are 
some tragedies and many comedies 
among the couples, but in the great 
majority of cases there is all the ma- 
terial for happiness. 

Take the case of the strong, whole- 
some-looking English girl going to a 
farm in Montana. We said, “Montana’s 
a long way and it’s quite wild. Won’t 
you be lonesome living on a ranch 
there?” She replied, “I’ll be tickled to 
death! Oh, the cows and chickens! Oh. 
the calves, ducks and pigs! I just love 
a farm. And my husband will be there 
with me. How could I ever be lone- 
some?” 

The peasant girls are strong, used 
to hard, outdoor work. The labor of a 
farmer’s wife here will seem easy to 
them. I believe that the plan to pro- 
vide the soldiers with farms will be 
actually carried out and that a large 
number of the veterans will actually 
settle down to agriculture. In that case 
those who have secured peasant wives 
will probably find themselves fortu- 
nate. 

There are a few of the wrong 
sort who care nothing for their hus- 
bands and married only to get into this 
country. If there is any way, these 
women ought to be deported. 

New York City 

















Brown Bros. 


Of the War Brides, 60 per cent are French 
and 30 per cent British, with sixteen na- 
tionalities represented by the other 10 per 





cent. Their average age is twenty years,— 
some are not more than _ seventeen 





Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 
RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 






















of FISH can be supplied 
UCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dedler could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME, 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. Our 
fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we want 
YOU to try some, payment subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands, 

CODFISH, as we Salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost, 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best known for 
salads, Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat isas cris 
and natural as if you took it from the shell yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable; hearty dish, that 

our whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
ust like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect forfrying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular of emergency use. 

With every order we send BOOK OF RECI-« 
PES for preparing all our products. Write 

‘or it, Our list tells how each kind of fish 
is put up,with the delivered price, so you 
can choose just what you will enjoy 
most, Send the coupon for it 
now. 


FRANK E. 


DAVIS CO. 


279 Central 
Wharf, 


Gloucest: m. ccecccococe 
— “ry, NGME occcccccccccecs 


FAMILIES who are fond 


DIRECT from GLO 


” i 


“ Frank E. 
Davis Co. 


279 Central Wharf, 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Please send me your 
latest Fish Price List. 


a SOB cccccccccccccccccccecocccceseses 














City ccccccccccccccseses Stdllssssccecseccces, 

4, ACCOUNTANCY 
months of home study by new 

Wee ait mae & shicmges nee Cleat 

1850 THE 1919 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 


EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 


PUUUUUUUECLLLL CCC CCC i 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 
277 Broadway, New York City. 
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NEW YORK - SOUTHAMPTON 


AQUITANIA MAURETANIA 
ROYAL GEORGE 


NE\ YORK - LIVERPOOL 
CARMANIA CARONIA 
ORDUNA 
SCHEDULES ON APPLICATION 
21-24 STATE STREET. NEW YORK 


OR BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 











A Preventive 


Most of the serious ills from which we 
suffer are the result of trifling ailments 
or injuries long neglected. 


Absorbine, Jr. gives nature the protection 
which she so constantly needs. 


A slight burn, neglected, may soon be- 
come an ugly sore. € A trifling cut or 
scratch may easily become infected 
and lead to serious consequences. 





AbsorbineJ 


Fmaue mane MiG Ue MOL UIT 


applied to cuts and bruises helps nature 
to heal herself, taking the soreness 

= out of bruises, preventing in- 
fection where the protecting 
skin is cut or broken. 






Absorbine, Jr. is absolutely 
harmless—a safe and sure 
———| remedy that should be in 
every medicine chest. 


$1.25 a bottle, at druggists or 
postpaid 


Liberal sampleon receipt of 10c stamp. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
283 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


























DIVIDENDS 7 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Wednesday, October 15, 
1919, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday, September 
20, 1919. G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 

New York, August 19, 1919. 
DIVIDEND 95. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 2%% on the 
capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
will be paid on Sept. 30, 1919, to the stockholders 


of record as they appear at the close of business 
on.Sept. 3, 1919. The Transfer Books will not 


be closed. 
JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 
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What to Do in September 


The Countryside Gardener Will Now Harvest and Store 
By Hugh Findlay 





The following sug- 
gestions will be use- 
ful in harvesting and 
storing fruit: 

Line the harvest- 
ing baskets with bur- 
lap to prevent injury 
to the fruit. Do not 
break off fruit twigs 
or stems. 

Do not allow fruit 
to stay on _ limbs. 
After picking all that 
is possible, shake off 
the remaining fruit 
and use it first. Re- 
move all mummy 
plums and_ peaches 
and burn. 

Rake up windfalls 
and use. Do not al- 
low to decay under 
the trees. Do not 
store any bruised 
fruit. The fruit cel- 
lar should be clean, 
fresh smelling, cool 
and dry. Ventilate on 
bright days. Place a 
layer of straw under 
the fruit. Heat does 








seeds in rows 18 inch- 
es apart and % inch 
deep. Test the seeder 
before planting by 
running it on a yard 
or two of paper and 
watch the dropping 
of the seed. This is 
the month to put out 
onion sets for bunch 
onions in the spring. 
The soil should be 
rich. Plant out kale. 
Sow winter radish, 
spinach and turnips 
in drills. Sow the seed 
of Canterbury bell, 
larkspur, pansies and 
Marguerite daisy in 
the cold frames. Scat- 
ter the seed so that 
the seedlings may not 
be crowded. Fill the 
hotbeds and sow let- 
tuce and beets. Grade 
all fruit even for 
home use. Cut back 
the tomato vines vig- 
orously so as to has- 
ten the ripening of 
the fruit. This is a 








fot ripen fruit sat- 
isfactorily. Keep the 
fruit in a cool, dark 
place and it will ripen 
more evenly and the 
flavor will be better. 

Pick out the fruit once each month. 
Keep a pan of water in the cellar. On 
severely cold nights when an oil stove 
is used, be sure to ventilate a little 
the following day. Fruit decays quickly 
in foul air. Apples wrapped in paper 
will keep plump longer than fruit ex- 
posed to the air. 

Select some of your best fruit, wrap 
it and plan to give it away as a 
Christmas gift. 


Vegetables, Trees, Bushes and 


Flowers 


If you live in the Upper South (Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, north Georgia, 
north Alabama, Tennessee), sow onion 


September is the month of gold- 
enrod, when hybrid roses send 
out their last bloom and wild 
flowers and ferns should be 
planted in the 


good month to plant 
vines around your 
home. Dig a large 
hole close to the 
wall and fill it with 
rich garden loam be- 
fore planting the vine. Plant a few 
fruit trees this fall. Cut out all web 
worms from fruit trees and burn. Do 
not mix coal ashes with a sandy loam, 
especially where there are periods of 
drouth. 

In the Middle South (lower South 
Carolina, southern Georgia, middle and 
southern Alabama, Mississippi) sow 
the seed of spinach in drills 18 inches 
apart and 1 inch deep. Curly kale 
seed sown this month will make fine 
plants by spring. Onion sets planted 
in rich soil this month will make bunch 
onions by the latter part of November. 
Turnip seed sown now will make fine 
greens by the last of October. Stir 
the surface soil to a depth of 4 inches 


rock garden 

















Pumpkins and winter squash should be harvested before there is 
frost. Store them in a cool, dry place where the air is pure 
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and scatter the turnip seed broadcast. 
Sow winter radish now. Spray roses 
with a force of clear water to check 
the red spider. Stake up tomato plants 
and prune back all side shoots and 
cut off the lower leaves. Improve your 
community by starting a “Civic Im- 
provement Society.” Plan to plant 
trees in memory of the soldier boys 
from your community. 

In the Far South (southern Lou- 
isiana and Florida) sow the seed of 
snap beans, peas, beets, corn salad, 
kale, lettuce, mustard, parsley, radish 
and onion seed. Plant in beds for 
transplanting later, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, Brussels sprouts and callards. 
Get your soil ready for early fall 
planting by spading it deeply and mix- 
ing into it considerable decayed stable 
manure and coarse bone meal. Plant 
out celery in ditches and irrigate. Cab- 
bage, cauliflower and callard plants 
may be set out this month. Make places 
for neighborhood meetings and talk on 
the most improved methods of garden- 
ing. Do not be afraid to tell of your 
failures. 

In a flower garden in the North, this 
is the best month to plant out peonies. 
The soil should be a rich, sandy loam. 
This plant cannot stand excessive 
moisture. Be sure the soil is well 
drained. Never use fresh manure as 
a fertilizer. 

Bulbs. Plant out the fall bulbs this 
month for early spring bloom. The 
soil should be rich and if possible a 
sandy loam. Only plant plump, healthy 
bulbs. There are no bargains on bulbs 
this year. Order early and plant be- 
fore the frost locks the soil. 

Rock Garden. Now is the time to 
make a rock garden and plant in the 
wild flowers and ferns. Mulch this bed 
heavily with leaves. Do not use ma- 
nure. Wood earth or leaf mold is by 
far the best soil to use. All rock gar- 
dens should be in a semi-shady place. 

Shrubs. Cut all seed pods from the 
flowering shrubs. Do not be hasty in 
mulching the shrubs with manure. 
Plant out new shrubs this month. 
Prune back vigorously. 

Drain. This is a good time to drain 
your garden so that the soil msy be 
worked early in the spring. Drained 
land always warms up earlier and is 
easier to work. 

Roses. Hybrid perpetuals will send 
out their last bloom. Pick off all rose 
hips. Do not fertilize or cultivate. 
Seatter about the base of the plants 
considerable wood ashes. 

In the greenhouse, make cuttings of 
all the tender outdoor plants and shift 
them to the propagating bed. Pot a 
few stock plants and place them under 
the benches. 

Chrysanthemums. The early blooms 
are coming in this month. Keep the 
house well ventilated. Feed the late 
varieties a little liquidgmanure water. 
Label all the stock plarfts of the early 
varieties before storing them for win- 
ter. Keep the soil moist but never wet. 
; Bulbs. Start a few of the early 
bulbs for early bloom. The cyclamens 
should be shifted to the greenhouse 
this month. 

Morrisville, New York 
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If Cleanliness Is Next to 
Godliness 


(Continued from page 330) 
toothbrush rack and a holder for a 
tumbler. These little appliances should 
not be elaborate but of good quality, 
and they well repay in comfort the 
small sum expended for their pur- 
chase. It is of just these minor acces- 
sories that one most needs to be re- 
minded in appointing: the bathroom. 
Altho small enough to be overlooked 
or forgotten at times, they mean much 
in the material comfort they con- 
tribute, and without them a bathroom 
is not fully equipped. 

And now we come to the second part 
of bathroom comfort, the visual satis- 
faction to be gained from well consid- 
ered appointment. Without indulging 
in prodigal expense, or attempting to 
make our bathing arrangements com- 
parable in elaboration and elegance 
with those of the old Romans, we may, 
by a little thoughtful planning, have 
bathrooms reasonably reflecting our 
stage of civilization. Beginning with 
the floor, whether it be tiled, cork- 
covered, or of hard wood, a couple of 
rugs or mats are essential. They should 
be as plain as possible and of a sort 
that can be washed easily and often. 
The curtains had better be of fairly 
heavy casement cloth, of stout muslin, 
of barred Swiss or of some other sim- 
ilar material that has sufficient body 
to withstand steam and damp without 
getting limp and stringy. 


If the walls are plastered, have them - 


and the ceiling painted with a dull 
gloss-finished surface, or with one of 
the patent gloss preparations, that can 
easily be cleaned with a damp cloth. 
If they are not thus painted, they 
should be papered with a well glazed 
paper. If the glaze is not strong enough 
it can be reinforced with a coat of 
shellac. The walls and ceiling can then 
be washed with a damp cloth the same 
as painted walls. This is necessary to 
keep the room fresh, as the floating 
dust particles in the air cannot be kept 
from settling on the walls when they 
are moist and forming a coating. The 
woodwork should be painted with a 
dull gloss finish for the same reason— 
frequent freshening up and cleanliness. 
The colors used will be largely deter- 
mined by the exposure of the room and 
personal preference, but, on general 
principles, light tones are universally 
recommended because they quickly 
show soil and therefore compel fre- 
quent cleaning. It is perfectly legiti- 
mate to use white, if one wishes, but 
not at all necessary as there is no ob- 
ligation to make a bathroom look like 
the operating room in a hospital. 

Painted furniture is especially rec- 
ommended, with a smooth satin finish, 
easy to cleanse with a damp cloth. The 
colors should be appropriate and the 
decoration simple. Compliance with 
these suggestions leaves ample latitude 
for divers treatment and play of orig- 
inality. When it is possible to do so, 
one might empanel a full length mirror 
in the door. 

West Philadelphia 
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The New School for 
Social Research 


will open October first for the study of 
current economic and governmental prob- 
lems. The work will be conducted by a 
group of well known writers and teachers 
among whom are 


Graham Wallas of London, Thorstein 
Veblen, James Harvey Robinson, Wes- 
ley Clair Mitchell, John Dewey, Dean 
Roscoe Pound, Thomas S. Adams, Har- 
old J. Laski, Moissaye Olgin, Charles 
A. Beard and Members of the Bureau 
of Municipal Research, Robert Bruére 
and Members of the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Research. 


Courses will include lectures on Economic 
Factors in Civilization, The Development of 
the United States into a World Power, The 
Historic Background of the Gieat War, 

odern Industrialism, Social Inheritance, 
Recent Tendencies in Political Thought, 
Problems of American Government, etc. 








There will be late afternoon and’ evening 
lectures and 


conferences to permit the 
attendance of those engaged in regular pro- 
fessions. No academic degrees wil! be re- 
quired but the standard of postgraduate 
work will be maintained. There will be 
general lectures and discussion for larger 


groups and small conferences 
equipped for special research. 
Registration will begin September twenty- 
second. 
Announcement will be sent upon appli- 
cation to the school at 


465-9 West Twenty-Third St., New York 


for those 
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» LAW SCHOOL S 


FOUNDED 1859 
JOHN H. WIGMORE, Dean 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Increase in Requirements for 
Admission and Graduation: 


Admission: After September rst, 1919, ap- 
plicants for admission to the first year 
class will be required to submit proof of 
the satisfactory completion of three yearse 
of college study. 


College credit for army and navy service 
given by the college from which the stu- 
dent comes will be accepted. 


Graduation: Students entering the Law 
School with a bachelor’s degree represent- 
ing a four-year course in an approved 
college, may complete the course in three 
years. For all others, four years of resi- 
dent study is required. 








Fall Term Begins September 29th 
Descriptive Circular Mailed on Request 





Secretary of the Law School 
307 Northwestern University Building 
Cor. Lake and Dearborn Sts. Chicago, Ill. 














DIVIDENDS 





American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by then 
terms on September 1, 1919, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in 
Boston, will be paid in New York by Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 





~ American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds. r 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 


terms on September 1, 1919, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or im 
Boston, will be paid in New York by Bankers 


Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 
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£220. EE) 
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Running errands for the nation’s 


butcher shops 


Your juicy steak, national in 
its popularity, is far from being 
national in its origin. 


Ten Mississippi valley states 
raise and feed much of the 
beef which you like so well. 


The big herds of quality cattle 
are fattened in an even smaller 
area, know as the “corn belt.” 
No feed has yet been dis- 
covered that is as cheap and 
fattening as this yellow 
grain. 


This meat must be dressed, 
chilled and shipped many miles 
to the other 38 states. Whose 
job is it? Your local butcher 
cannot doit. If each butcher 
built a packing plant, there 
would be endless duplication 


and expense—making meat 
too high priced. 


Time has proved that the dress- 


ing and distribution of meats 
on a large scale through cen- 
trally located plants is econom- 
ical to the consumer and has 
given him a wider choice as 
to quality. 


Local butchers have found 
that they can order any grade 
and weight, without waste, and 
suited exactly to their cus- 
tomer’s desires. 


Swift & Company is running 
this errand for the nation at 
a surprisingly small rate of 
pay. We receive only a frac- 
tion of acent per pound profit 
on the meat we sell. The public 
saves money by such service. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Lipa W. AMERIGE—Get your 1919 
vibration. 


Ep. HowE—We shall soon reach Hell 
unless we mend our ways. 


VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—I have 
never lived within my salary. 


COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT—The 
Senate is merely a rubber stamp. 


CHOLLY KNICKERBOCKER—M rs. 
George Vanderbilt has had a restless 
summer. 


Von HINDENBURG—This peace gives 
little encouragement to hope that wars 
may end. 


PREMIER LLOYD GEORGE—I would 
rather have Russia bolshevist than see 
Britain bankrupt. 


GLENN E. PLUMB—The people have 
to move ahead of Congress before Con- 
gress takes action. 


ARCHER P. WHALLON—Some tribes 
of American Indians prepare a palata- 
ble soup from young budding cat-tails. 


ARCHDUKE JOSEPH—It is impossible 
to say whether the future Government 
of Hungary is to be monarchical or 
republican. 

EXx-CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY—I 
should like to be a king of finance in 
America. I believe their crowns stick 
firmer than ours. 


SAMUEL H. CHURCH—This is the su- 
preme moment when every man who 
can speak, think or write must use his 
brains to save America. 


MajoR GENERAL J. A. LEGEUNE— 
The wives, mothers and sweethearts 
had as much to do with the winning 
of the war as the soldiers. 


Miss MILDRED MurRRAY, after danc- 
ing with General Pershing—You can’t 
think how thrilling it is to dance with 
your chin resting on four stars. 


LorD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE—The 
one great advantage of the House of 
Lords is that it is as unlike the House 
of Commons as it can possibly be. 


D. D. Foote—In the State of Mis- 
sissippi the negro has given up suf- 
frage, liberty, in many instances his 
women, in fact, everything but Jesus. 

Harry V. MorcaNn—Let us conceive 
of a Universal Telephone system to 
which each individual mind is con- 
nected; then let us conceive of God as 
Central. 

CHESTER H. ROWELL—If there is 
anything more contemptible than not 
knowing the particular thing I know, 
it is knowing something else that I do 
not know. 

Pror. Epwarp A. Ross—Studies of 
“only” children show that instead of 
outstripping other children owing to 
their association with their elders, 
they fall behind them. 

CHARLES FiNcH—There is a com- 
plaint made that a man has to pay 
more for a shave and a hair-cut in 
Emporia than he does in New York. 
Why not? The barbers have to live, and 
in New York the men shave oftener 
than once a month, and have their hair 
cut more frequently than once a year. 
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A Memorial to the Late Dr. 
William Hayes Ward 


In The Independent of December 18, 
1916, the Editor, Mr. Hamilton Holt, 
kindly gave a foreword to an appeal 
by the writer for funds for a science 
building at Wilberforce University, as 
a memorial to the late Dr. William 
Hayes Ward—former Editor of The 
Independent. The building will be 
known as the William Hayes Ward 
Science Hall and will cost $50,000. 

The progress of the War and the en- 
trance of our country into the struggle 
made it advisable to suspend for a 
time all efforts to bring this project 
to a realization. It seems now pro- 
pitious for presenting anew the claims 
and purposes of the University to this 
end. 

What the writer said at the first 
presentation applies even more forcibly 
at the present time. With the War at 
an end, the inrush of students into 
school has begun with vigor. Large 
numbers are registering with the 
school authorities. The need for a 
science building is intensified. It is a 
necessity that we may properly pre- 
pare for the future, helping to rehabil- 
itate the soldiers who are being sent 
to us as students and to give practical 
work along scientific lines which are 
now attracting the many who are seek- 
ing efficiency in education. This re- 
quires enlargement of facilities. 

Wilberforce University enrolled last 
year 1,000 students including the two 
units A and B of the S. A. T. C. Corps, 
and later the R. O. T. C. The Univer- 


sity occupies a leading place among in- 
stitutions for the education of the 
negro. It is no experiment, but has 
been serving well the race for over a 
half century, from the time it began 
as an humble manual labor school. Its 
worth has been recognized by such 
philanthropists as Salmon P. Chase 
and Mr. Andrew Carnegie. It is situ- 
ated adjacent to three states contain- 
ing a large negro population and is 
easily accessible from the South and 
West. It has admirable natural facili- 
ties and a most desirable environment 
for school purposes. It is steadily 
growing. Its courses are broad. It de- 
serves the support of all interested in 
the education of the regro race. 

Dr. Ward took a keen interest in the 
needs of the school, noting particularly 
its totally inadequate quarters for 
science teaching. He then hoped to 
serve it so that it would have room for 
a larger museum and a full laboratory 
equipment. His interest in the race, his 
life-long stand for its rights, his sym- 
pathy for its wrongs, his advocacy of 
its education, his encouragement of: its 
ambitions, his hopes for its future, for 
its freedom from the many things that 
handicapped it, his personal friendship 
for the University—all make it espe- 
cially appropriate that his memory be 
perpetuated in some concrete way at 
this institution. 

To this end we are again sending an 
earnest appeal to Dr. Ward’s friends 
and to the friends of Wilberforce Uni- 
versity for assistance. We beg them to 
aid in thus honoring him who has gone 
from us in helping to carry out his 
ideas of education as the saving and 
uplifting power for the negro and the 
nation. 

Contributions may be sent direct to 
the Treasurer of the University, Wil- 
berforce, Ohio, or if the donor prefers, 
to the editor of The Independent, who 
has kindly consented to acknowledge 
the receipt of all funds and forward 
them to us. 

W. S. SCARBOROUGH, 
j President. 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, 

Ohio 


Pebbles 


The Profiteer: “I don’t see the sense 
in ,the wife bein’ so anxious to buy a 
kimono. Why, she couldn’t play the 
bloomin’ instrument if she’d got it!” 
—Blighty. 


A man has just died who spent the 
whole seventy years of his life in 
Chertsey Workhouse. The foolish fel- 
low—think of all the strike-pay he 
missed!—The Passing Show. 


Little Nelly told little Anita what she 
terms a “little fib.” 

Anita—A fib is the same as a story, 
and a story is the same as a lie. 

Nelly—No, it’s not. 

Anita—Yes, it is, because my father 
said so, and my father is a professor 
at the university. 

Nelly—I don’t care if he is. My 
father is an editor, and he knows more 
about lying than your father.—Blighty. 
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When Four People Dine 


HE serving of the after-dinner coffee 

marks the close of the function. 

What an important part silverware 
plays in making delightful the entire dinner. 
How subtle has been its influence in giving 
both hostess and guests a sense of satisfac- 
tion in the evening’s event. 


Home life and entertainment center around 
the dining table. 

It matters not whether the meal be formal 
or informal—whether two, four or twenty 
be present — silverware lends its charm and 
gives an atmosphere of refinement that is 
quite its own. 


Old silver is valued in great part for the vision it brings of old time hospital- 
ity. Let the silverware you buy to-day worthily reflect you in the years to come. 


ling Silverware, 
appropriate for 
all occasions, is 
available from 
leading jewelers 


everyw A ere. Copyrieht 1919 
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) Pets 


Tue PORTS- 
MOUTH coffee- 
set is popular 
both for its decor- 
ative value and 
its extreme 
serviceability, 
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